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Remington 


Typewriter 


is the Standard of the world, by 
which all others are measured. 
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ENJOY YOUR VACATION 


At Home or Abroad, but secure LIFE 19 - gee before you go. 
Write for Rates Today, Dept. M 


I an ompan 
The Prudential "27% Som" 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey When Writing 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. Send the Following 


Ask for Information as to What $1.00 a Information: Amount of 
‘Week Invested in Life Insurance wiil do. Insurance Desired, Age, Occupation. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


. New York and Everywhere 
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A Floor Without Dust 


The dust problem must be dealt with 
wherever there is a large surface of wooden 
flooring subject to the tramping of many feet. 
In stores, public halls, schoolrooms, corridors 
—wherever people congregate—the best 
remedy for the dust evil has been found to be 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests prove that it reduces the 
amount of circulating dust nearly 100 per cent. 
Standard Floor Dressing is particularly valu- 
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able in places where merchandise is exposed 
for sale. Saves goods from damage by dust. 
Keeps flooring from splintering and cracking. 
Reduces labor necessary to keep floors clean. 
Used everywhere with great success. Three 











A Karpen Leather Furnished Library 
Style Colonial 
OR the library: strong lines, bold curves, distinctive beauty, comfort and durability. 


- four < icati > wearly oive 1c 1S : deep colors—the simple luxury that Karpen Genuine Leather is hall-marked by 
or four applications yearly ove best results. s scorns pretense. the Karpen Sterling —— which proves it 
‘ And billowy cushions in which to “lose to be the strong, flexible, outer thickness 

AT OUR OWN EXPENSE yoursalt™ and fill your reading hour with of the hide, grained by nature, tanned — i 

: peace and pleasure. our special supervision, an¢ practica y 

we will, upon request, apply _ Karpen Genuine Leather Furniture is made everlasting — not inferior ‘‘split’’ leather that P 

Standard Floor Dressing to the in over five hundred designs—all possessing cracks and peels. : 


fioor of one schoolroom, cor- AND ip 
ridor, or part of one store floor. sv 0OR? 
Sold everywhere in DRESSING 
sans and barrels of vary- 
ing capacity. 
Not for Household Use. 
Write for full particulars, 
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One of More Than 500 Harpen Fabric Styles 


is illustrated below. The Karpen Fabric line includes the choicest domestic and imported art 
textures. All Karpen Upholstered Furniture has spring supports of the U. S. Government 
Standard Type—cushions are of genuine curled hair, thoroughly purified, 


ro:'* Karpen’s Free Book “‘S”’ 


The largest, most complete, most reliat le guide ever offered to furni- 
ture buyers. It contains art plates showing ! ndreds of the most beau- 
tiful Karpen styles and gives many valuable hints regarding color design 
and decoration in the } 

Drop us a postal t 
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‘for Free Book “S."" Sent Postpaid. Wewill also 

















testimoni als, and reports send you the name of nearest Karpen dealer who will make you an 
from medical authorities on interesting introductory discount. | 
‘* Dust and Its Dangers.”’ s. KARPEN @ BROS. i 
Karpen Building Karpen Building 3 
STANDARD = Saee - p 187-188 Michigan Aye., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK Ms 
a aceumnn Style L’Art Nouveau World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture, ® 
oe, Py NETS AOR OMT REIS, ON 
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Books for Summer 
—Readin -. 
Without Cost 


To any person who 
will send us TWO 
yearly subscriptions 





for Tur SATURDAY 
EvenING Post at $1.50 
each we will send one 
of these $1.50 books, 
shipping expenses 
prepaid: 


The House of Mirth 
The Conquest of Canaan 
Nedra 


The House of a Thousand 
Candles 


The Clansman 
The Gambler 


Almost everybody knows 
these books by reputation. 
They are among the best 
selling fiction. Each is 
bound in cloth and_ beau- 
tifully illustrated. The 
publisher’s price of each is 
$1.50. For $3.00 you 
can have Tue Post for 
yourself for another year, 
the subscription to com- 
mence when your present 
term expires, enter a year’s 
subscription tosome friend, 
and have the book for 
yourself. 


There are Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two 
subscriptions must be a 
new subscriber. The book 
must be requested when 
the order is sent. 

For every two subscriptions, accompanied 


by $3.00, sent in accordance with the above 
stipulations, one book may be selected. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
428 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philedelphia 





Toronto and Montreal, six cents. 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada—By subscription $2.25 the year. Single copies, outside of 
In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by ‘postal order, check 
or express money order. wo weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a - of address can 
be made. 











A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest gournald of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
din edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week — save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exiie—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 


During Chrisimas week, 1728, Samuel 
Aeimer began its publication une ler the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsyivania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the P ennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
rs then he died, in 1821, his partner, Se amuel 

. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charies 
tecnn and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








matrimony. 


mastery of the Pacific. 


Eternal Boost.”’ 


year in the penitentiary. 











Next Week’s Number 


Two Boom Towns anda Bride 
By Eleanor Gates 


When, the other day, we published The Pret- 
tiest Girl and the Homeliest Man, it became imme- 
diately evident that we had made no end of friends 
for Macie Sewell and her ardent, but unconsciously 
humorous, wooer. These friends, who have been 
writing us inquiries about the couple, will be glad 
to know that more of their romance is disclosed in 
the story which we will print next week—a story 
complete in itself, however, and telling, with the 
same wit which characterized its predecessor, how 
a real-estate deal won a claim in the state of 


Los Angeles 
By Samuel G. Blythe 

Mr. Blythe is our special correspondent at the 
front in the triangular battle for the commercial 
Lately he has been on the 
firing line of the Los Angeles forces, and his estimate 
of their plan to capture the tremendous prize is 
worthy of considerable study at the hands of all 
men who want to know how to boom their own 
interests by booming their own town. 
Angeles, according to Mr. Blythe, ‘‘is the City of 


For Los 


The Respectability Shop 
By Will Payne 
The hero of this story is a jailbird. He was 
guilty of overcertifying a check, and he served a 


Is it possible for a man to 


come through such an experience and be the better 
for it? Is it possible for him to prove himself of 
finer material than some of the men whose com- 
mercial greatness has made his city prosperous ? 
This man turned his prison-stripes to badges of honor. 
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What Does 
the 











Now, that’s a personal question.— Are 
you ashamed to answer it ? 


Yes, it 7s rather humiliating to have to 
admit that your salary is a small one, 
but there és a way by which you can 
command and receive a larger salary than 
you now dream of. 

To find out the way, decide the occu- 
pation you prefer, fill in the attached 
coupon and mail it to the International 
Correspondence Schools —the only insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, organized 
with a capital of over $6,000,000 for the 
sole purpose of advancing poorly paid 
but ambitious men, 

The I. C. S. method is so clear and 
concise, and so simple and easy, that 
without requiring you to leave home or 
your present position it will quickly make 
you a specialist in your chosen line of 
work. This is yous opportunity to earn 
a bigger salary. 

During the month of May 447 men vol- 
untarily reported larger salaries and pro- 
motions secured through I. C. S. training. 


Take the first step by Mailing 
the Coupon TO-DAY. 














































' INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 
' Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. ! 
' Please explain, without further obligation on my part, * 
t how I can qualify f ra larger salary in the position be- # 
5 fore which I have marked ! 
] 
. Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman § , 
rd Stenographer Telephone Engineer 1 
: Advertisement Writer Elec. a Supt. 
! Show Card Writer ar al Engineer 9! 
1 jurveyor H 
Window Trimmer Staticaary Engineer ' 
' Commercial Law Civil Engin ' 
' Mlustrator Building Contrecter ’ 
' Civil Service Architec’l Draftsman 
1 Chemist j Architect ' 
' Textile Mill Supt. « Structural Engineer 1 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 1 
: Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer i 
' 
: Name ! 
1 
; Street and No, 1 
i City ________—_' State _____ : 

















Speed and 
improper oil can 

never be reconciled. 
The only scientifically per- 
fect oil—prepared to meet the 
requirements of every engine 
and every system of lubrication is 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


There's a grade of Mobil- 
oil especially adapted to 
your automobile, 





















Our booklet will tell you 
just what grade to use. It’s 
free. Mobiloil sold by deal- 
ers everywhere in caus with 
the patent spout. 

Manufactured by 
VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 

Y. 
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Is In 
| Your : Your 
Face ‘Favor? 





5 
Return 


If low rates are an inducement, you will make a 





Western Trip this summer. Very low round trip | & ‘eB 
rates every day, until September 15, to many | f 1 
| , 


points in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
toe . : 4 Your personal appear- 
and British Columbia. | ance must be either an 
aid or a hindrance to 
$5500 To Spokane, The Koo- $5750 To Wenatchee, Eastern | you— which is it? Do 
| 
! 
| 


tenai, Fernie, B.C., and Washington, and wrinkles, sallowness or a double chin 
Return. Return. | make you look older than you should? , 
$5 00 To Great Falls, Helena, $ 00 To Seattle, Tacoma, | To-day it is possible, with a little care, & 
0% Butte, Anaconda, Kal- 602 Portland, Everett, Bell- for a woman to overcome the results 
ispell, Belton (Lake ingham, Vancouver, New 


, : of neglect or unnatural living. All that 
McDonald), Whitefish and Return. Westminster, Victoria and Return. is required is a few minutes’ massage 


Above rates are from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior. occasionally with 
Return limit October 31. Liberal stop-overs. Proportionately 
low rates from Chicago and all eastern points. Tickets are first 


Ts: bee so Pompeian 
“Oriental Limited” or “Fast Mail” || | ““@ssage Cream 


| ff Then wrinkles disappear, the sallowness 
Full information regarding routes and rates from your | gives way to a. clear, rosy complexion, 

city cheerfully furnished. Call on or address and the flesh becomes firm. There is no mystery, nothing miraculous 
about it. Pompeian Massage Cream simply aids the natural action of the 
pores and blood vessels, which brings back natural conditions and the natural 
inherent beauty of the skin. It is not a cosmetic, contains no grease, 
will not promote the growth of hair. 


TEST IT WITH SAMPLE AND BOOKLET— SENT FREE 


Simply mail us a postal card request, and we will send you a liberal sample, 
together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the 
proper care of the skin. 

We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not accept a 
substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, 
we will send a 50-cent or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid, to any part of the world 
on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in regard to the qual- 
ity of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers — 25c. a cake; 6Uc. a box of 3 cakes. } 





W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern Pass’r Agent, 379 Broadway, New York 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
A. L. CRAIG, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul 

ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SEATTLE, JUNE-OCTOBER, 1909 | 


@Great Northern Railway— 


$025 Will Buy this fine WOYKINS@-Al\en. 
/ Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


22 Caliber 
16 Shots 
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YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN BUYING 
THIS RIFLE. It’s the WOPAMNS@AMNQ JUNIOR REPEATER 
— recognized everywhere as the handsomest, best handling, quick- 


es ; somes ng. Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 
est and straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in 4 
America at the price. Shoots 22 caliber aon, long and long rifle car- clear profits each year. We are ready to prove that 


tridges without change of carrier. Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber ‘& 
long and long rifle; ‘he efector z orks like lis ghtining. You can make bull's eves as fast as 3 an e a e ES 
you can work the trigger; the appearance of the gun ts something you can take pride in. ; 

























THE STOCK is of beautiful selected American Walnut, light, strong and graceful — polished almost like Mahogany. BARRE i. is , oes — 

of tine high power rifle steel, rifled with our new patented increase twist which gives best range and trajec tory. ACTION: This year, next tie and the years after Cleaning houses by 
improved Military Bolt Pattern (side efection) which is recognized as the best action made for a repeating rifle — action is ied our patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 300 
equipped with Posttive Safety Device, removing danyer o' of 2 accidental discharge. GUN is 404 in. long, barrel 22 inches —takes . ‘ : 

down in two parts and can be packed in a trunk or suit case. Alaterials, Manufacture and Assembling are of Highest operators in as many towns in the United States. 

Grade Throughout —and the Rifle is Warranted to Give the Greatest Satisfaction —a Remarkable Bargain at our Price. 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences — 
otels — Office Buildings, Etc. 
Central Booth Machinery Bldg., Jamestown Exposition 
GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY co. 
4485 A Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. a 


~ 


THE MACHINE THAT” *, 








Call at your Dealer’s or Write us Today. WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT TO YOU FOR $8.25— 
AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION—IF YOU CANNOT FIND IT AT NEAREST STORE. 


If YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY The Ki A\\en Aris CO 

KIND OF REA ARM, WRITE FOR eg \)\) ANS @, \‘y e 

OUR BEAU NEU L ‘GUN GUIDE FREE 

AND CATALOG. FOK 1907. TT's Dept. 15, NORWICH, CONN,, U.S.A. 
Gives more points on guns than any cata- - 

log published. Gives best prices and most Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade, Popular-Priced 

complete line. Firearms iu the World. 








WE OWN THE PATENTS: 
-AND ARE PROSECUTING 
aALL INFRINGERS, J 
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MAKES THE MONEY. PRONE 
Ostermoor Mattress Mattress $] & sm: = 
not 
consists of airy, interlacing OSTERMOOR sheets of great stuffed FO RTUN ES If you know anything 
elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, Toses about Penn ~y Arc: ag you —COMFORT FOR MEN— 
shape or gets og ly Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and | know they aretreme »ndous 
is guaranteed verinin-pr ‘of. Softer and purer than horse hair can be ; | money earners and require WASHBURNE 
no remaking or restuffing necessary. | IN very little personal atten- 
S df 0 144 B k M il d F tion. Why work long Patent Improved 
2 n hours at small wages 
en or lr page 00 9 ai e ree PE N N Y when by the investment FASTENERS 
‘The OsterRMooOR is sold by 2500 Ostermoor dealers. Ask us for the Snelee tae - 
name of your local agent, We also sell direct where we have no repre ™ ARCADE $ ‘ mf? epee boyy > — 
sentative, and you may return it and get your moncy back (if not satistied Weg. U.S ee = an bees Sean Saree With te 
after 30 nights’ free trial). Mattresses shipped, express prepaid, /’at. office e= * ; cindincsiiin is eto HC n> 
same day check is received by us. Reware of imitations—our name 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. .» $15.00 All any where froin 100% to 5008: BULL-DOG GRIP 
on the end of every genuine OSTERMUOR. feet wide, - 40 lbs., 13.35 6 feet Our Book on Arcades 










Beware of Imitations 
Key Chains - - 25c 
Scart = - 10c 

Cuff 


11 3 2 Ret 6 _ew wide, $8 pes . ty 3 in. 

Ot Elizabeth Street, 3 feet wide . : 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY '"¥zmshsine: 222i yese Sia a8 Re: 1899) Sons 
express C hi urges Pre spaid 

Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal In two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 


Your dentist is intelligent and he is my best friend 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


is a complete encyclopedia on the 
subject. It tells how to open and oper- 
ate an Arcade and answers every possible 
question relating to them. Sent FREE for the 
asking. Just sign your name in the snace below, 
tear out and send to us today. Mills Novelty Co. 
119A MillsBdg.,Jackson Blvd.& GreenSt.,Chicago 


Name- — on 


Address— 


° Cc 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 
Sold everywhere or sent 
postpaid. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Dept. 74,Waterbury, Conn. 

































KODA K FI LM Finished Promptly by Experts. 


on shipments of 
One roll developed and twelve unmount- REDUCED RATE Household Goods 
to 


ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c with and from all 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sample print. | Pacitic Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. Bekins 








Adults’ 35c. 





2S , Youths’ 25c. Chiliren'’s 25c. ROBERT JOHNSTON, Warehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 
By mail orat dealers. Send for our free Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
booklet,** Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mana. 12 North Main st. ilkes-Barre, Pa. 540 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 
> ew — — en a 
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A LADY IN HASTE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 





O YOU mean to say 
D that you actually 
effected this radical 
transformation in me through 
mental persuasion?’’ asked 
Kelly Jones with misleading 
mildness. 

He was sitting on the edge 
of the bed in Manners’ room 
at the Lenox Club, his straw 
hat on the back of his head, 
his walking-stick balanced 
vertically between flattened 
palms. From time to time 
he spun it on its ferrule. 

Manners screwed his mon- 
ocle into his left eye and 
smiled benignly upon Jones. 
The monocle fell out; he re- 
placed it and waved his hand 
as though modestly disclaim- 
ing credit for the regeneration 
of Jones. 

‘Dear friend,’’ he said ina 
deprecating voice, ‘‘while 
perhaps a vainer man than I 
might claim, with reason, 
some little credit for this 
happy and —ah —unexpected 
moral development in your 
character i 

‘So you did do it,’’ mused 
Jones very calmly. ‘‘Gray 
and Kelvin and Todd noticed 
how I was acting at a house- 
party the other day; and 
they all seemed to think it 
was their duty to inform me 
that you are responsible for 
the sort of citizen I’ve turned 
into during the last three 
months.”’ 

“It’s very kind of them,” 
replied Manners with a mod- 
est cough. ‘*I—ah—was for- 
tunate enough to be of some slight service to these gentlemen—using on them the 
science of mental persuasion which I have also employed with such happy effect 
upon you i 

‘Oh! So you did deliberately employ mental influence on me? They said you did. 
I couldn’t believe it.” 

Manners beamed with pride and affection on the cool, but nowslightly trembling, Jones. 

‘“‘I did, dear friend; yet I shrink from claiming the entire credit, because, at first, I 
had no real belief in my power and ability to influence and alter other people’s char- 
acters and natures for the better. It was merely out of curiosity—just to see whether 
anything could possibly be done to make you less objectionable than you were—that 
I concentrated my mind on what at that time served you for an intellect. And I gave 
you the most powerful mental treatment I was capable of giving. And then, slowly, 
gradually, but perceptibly 

‘‘What happened?” asked Jones in a voice audibly unsteady. 

‘‘Why, you began to behave so strangely —so —so decently 

“Oh, I did, did 1?” his voice ending in a partly developed snarl. ‘* Well, what sort 
of a creature do you think you’ve turned me into—you infernal and outrageous 
meddler? What, in the name of ten thousand idiots, did you want to interfere for? And 
I don’t know now whether to let you live any longer or not, or whether to give you a 
chance of undoing what you’ve done to me. Personally, I prefer to destroy you!”’ 

Stiffened to a human gargoyle in his amazement and grief, Manners gazed at his 
victim with protruding eyes. 

“‘D-don’t you /-like what I’ve t-turned you into?” he gasped at last. 

Jones merely barked at him. 

‘‘B-b-but you were such an offensive little snob!’ stammered Manners. ‘‘ Why, 
Jones, don’t you remember what an arrogant, inflated ass you were? A narrow-minded 
nincompoop!—a conceited worshiper of caste and fashion, toddling about town from 
function to function, lisping small-talk, making love to millions and leading inane 
cotillons? Can you blame me for trying to inject into you a vigorous dose of manly 
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democracy—an _ unslaked 
passion for social equality and 
human brotherhood?” 

‘‘I may have been every- 
thing you say,” retorted 
Jones, turning livid to the 
ears, ‘‘ but it was none of your 
business, William. Do you 
know what you’ve turned me 
into? Do you realize what 
I’m doing now? I’m drifting 
headlong upon the rocks of 
moral and social disaster! 
I’m driving toward social ex- 
tremes which appal even my 
own servants! I’m _ misbe- 
having most horridly, 
William! I was put out of 
Tuxedo.” 

‘‘W-why?” faltered Man- 
ners. 

‘For wafting kisses at my 
hostess’ French maid!” 
snapped Jones. ‘‘And no 
sooner did I find myself in 
town again than I seized 
the opportunity to issue in- 
vitations for a big dinner to 
introduce our second parlor- 
maid to society. Nobody 
came, and I understand 
everybody in town, including 
the parlor-maid, thinks I’m 
going crazy. That’s what 
you've done for me with your 
social equality and universal 
brotherhood!” 

Manners sat stunned, star- 
ing at Jones, who glared 
back, nervously clenching 
and unclenching his hand. 

‘“‘Then,”’ continued Jones, 
‘although I seemed to realize 
it was not usual, I invited 
our colored furnaceman, the 
local policeman, and some very honest and efficient members of the municipal street- 
cleaning service, to meet our butler and the housemaids socially at a pink tea. For- 
tunately, my parents are at Bar Harbor—for it was a dreadful scene, William—they 
drew the color-line at the furnaceman, violently, and many things were broken in the 
drawing-rooms. And now what I am afraid of is that, in a moment of socialistic 
enthusiasm, I might inadvertently lead our estimable and cleanly cook to the altar, 
unless you do something at once to check my mania for social equality.”’ 

‘‘Your cook!/’’ shouted Manners, leaping to his feet. 

‘Yes,”’ said Jones firmly. ‘‘She is very honest and clean and sober, and she makes 
wonderful entrées si 

“Jones! You are crazy!” 

‘‘Maybe I am,” retorted Jones wrathfully, ‘‘but you made me. Now, what I want 
to know is, whether you’re going to do something for me before I satisfy my raging 
social appetite for a permanent life below stairs? I tell you, I’m perfectly possessed 
to marry my own cook or somebody else’s. Confound it, William, I'll do it this very 
afternoon if you don’t look out! I’m liable to do it at any moment, I tell you——”’ 

‘‘N-now?” stammered Manners aghast—‘‘Now? You don’t mean now, do you, 
Kelly; you wouldn’t approach your cook with s-s-such intentions to-day, would you, 
Jonesey, old friend?” 

“‘Ya-as, I would,” growled Jones. ‘‘Do you know what I’ve been doing this 
morning? Well, I’ve been washing off our sidewalk and exchanging sociable banter 
with my neighbors’ scullions. I invited a trolley gripman to lunch with me at the 
Stuyvesant Club, but he couldn’t leave his Broadway car; I wrote my sister’s friend, 
Mrs. Magnelius Grandcourt, asking her to propose our laundress for the woman’s new 
Commonwealth Club.” 

“Jones!!!” 

‘“What?” 

‘‘W-wait a moment; wait until I can g-get between you and the door,” 
soothingly, edging around his friend. 














said Manners 








Jones swung about in his chair. 

‘‘Are you going to lock me in?” he asked. ‘‘You’d 
better not, because I want to go home and see how the cook 
is getting on. I’ve arranged to have her take piano 
lessons. She didn’t seem to want to, but I engaged a 
teacher for three o’clock.” 

Manners’ teeth were chattering in terror as he backed 
toward the door. ‘‘Th-that’s all right, Jones,” he man- 
aged to say. ‘‘I’ll fix it up for you—I’ll g-go out and fix 
it some way or other. Only you stay here, Jones—won’t 
you? Listen, Jones; you wouldn’t sneak out as soon as 
I’m gone and make straight for that c-c-cook and m-m- 
marry her—would you, Jonesey?”’ 

‘‘IT don’t know,” said Jones gloomily. ‘‘I know I ought 
not to, but I’m likely to do almost anything in the culi- 
naryline. I tell you, I’ve got a perfect mania for an alliance 
below stairs, the farther downstairs the better!’’ 

‘“W-well, you wait. If you feel that way—if you’ve 
g-got to m-m-marry somebody within the next few hours, 
I'l) try to do something suitable for you sil 

‘“‘What are you going to do? I refuse to marry any 
suitable girlh How are you going to arrange that for 
me?” 

“‘I don’t know; just give me a—a moment to think it 
out.” 

‘Well, hurry, then,” said Jones. ‘‘That cook makes 
good entrées, and I’d be perfectly willing to marry her 
and pass my examinations for policeman.” 

** Will you wait here for me until I come back?”’ pleaded 
Manners, mopping the starting perspiration from his cold 
brow. 

““Yes—if you think you can do anything for me. 
give you half an hour, and not another minute ——”’ 

‘You promise, Jones? Will you give me an hour?— 
two--I mean three hours? Will you?” 

‘*Yes—yes,”’ with reluctance; ‘‘ but not another second. 
I want to go Lack to the cook. I tell you that cook is a 
perfectly good cook—and I don’t mind being a policeman 
for her sake ——”’ 

Manners slammed the door, sped to the cloakroom, 
seized hat, gloves and walking-stick, and ran out into the 
sunny streets of the metropolis, his head in a whirl. 

His first intention had been to rush distractedly to some 
physician, confess the perilous situation of Jones, and 
frantically beg medical assistance to wean Jones from his 
obsession with a strait-jacket. 

Then it occurred to him that his own sanity would in- 
stantly be under suspicion, and that, if they detained him 
indefinitely for medical examination, Jones would consider 
himself free to continue his headlong progress kitchen- 
ward. And he had but three hours before him. 

What in the world could he do? He stopped short in 
full career up Fifth Avenue, and stared vacantly about. 
'Vhat was there to do? Time was beating it around the 
world; every double-tick of his watch seemed to repeat 
the warning: ‘‘Quick—quick! Quick—quick!” Even 
the minute-hand pointed to twenty-three; and, in the dis- 
tant siren of a motor-car, he seemed to hear the ominous 
wail, Skidoo —oo—oo! 

Whatever he was to accomplish must be executed with 
dispatch. He had only three hours!—three hours be- 
tween Jones and a declaration to the cook! And in his 
excitement he began galloping uptown as though driven 
by Furies. 

It is said by some that the motion of the legs incites 
thought, although the brain is not always in the feet. 
And, as Manners ran, a grotesquely forlorn idea took 
shape—that some amiable and attractive girl of his 
acquaintance, if all the deadly and imminent facts of 
Jones’ peril were laid before her, might, out of a noble 
impulse of .pity, consent to inspect Jones with a view to 
matrimony. For what Jones required was a lady in haste. 

But everybody feminine and possible was out of town; 
he drove madiy in a hansom from house to house, only to 
be confronted with boarded doors and windowsand lowered 
shades displaying the round, particolored disk of a 
burglar-insurance company. 

For an hour he scoured the districts where some stray 
girl of his acquaintance might still chance to linger in 
town. It was useless; Fashion had fled the city long since— 
to return to a hotel for a day, perhaps, in transit from one 
watering-piace to another—from seaside to mountain, 
and vice versa —but not to reopen the big, closed houses 
in the residential district. 

And now, as he sat in his cab, baffled, beaten, desperate, 
he looked longingly at the pretty women passing, doubt- 
less in town for a day’s shopping. And, hoping that 
among them might appear some woman he knew, he 
sat for another hour, his cab drawn up along the curb, 
anxiously scanning the passers-by. 

If Jones had only given him three days instead of three 
hours he might have advertised in the papers: ‘‘ Wanted! 
a lady in haste!” and stood a fair chance of capturing 
something available for Jones in a town where anything 
can be had by advertising. 

‘If somebody I know doesn’t appear pretty soon,’ he 
muttered excitedly to himself, ‘‘I’ve a notion to pick out 
the prettiest girl I can find and tell her the whole harrowing 
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situation, and beg her to take a look at Jones, object 
matrimony. The most she could do would be to 
call a policeman; but Heaven knows my intentions! 
Heaven knows them to be pure as an unborn kitten’s 

“The thing to do,” he said, as the suggestion grew and 
took hold of him more firmly —‘‘The thing to do, at any 
cost, is to save Jones from that cook! He mustn’t wed 
her! I—I won’t let him—I can’t!” 

Dark thoughts swarmed about him; dreadful dreams, 
unbidden, came crowding upon him. 

‘“‘No—no!” he muttered, appalled; ‘‘I cannot do that, 
even for Jones. I cannot marry her to save my friend! 
There must be some way—there must remain some other 
solution of this hideous problem!” 

He leaned from his hansom, staring stonily out at the 
passers-by. 

‘If only I could see a human girl who looks as though 
she wouldn’t call a policeman! If only in this passing 
throng, so selfishly absorbed in its own petty concerns, I 
could see one kind, mild, noble face—one lofty counte- 
nance capable of understanding, of pity, of sublimely 
generous impulse——’”’ His muttering ceased abruptly, 
his astonished eyes became fixed; then the bright flush of 
shame mantled his features. 

A young girl in a dainty black summer walking-gown 
was advancing leisurely along the avenue, glancing se- 
verely and fearlessly about her out of a pair of unusually 
intelligent eyes. Under one arm she carried a packet. 

“‘By Jove!” muttered Manners; ‘‘another of my 
experiments!” 

For instantly he had recognized in that graceful, slender 
figure and pretty, absorbed face another of his subjects* — 
one of the five unknown and attractive girls whom he had 
observed from the Lenox Club window that fatal after- 
noon three months or more ago, and on whom, in his idle 
perversity, he had experimented —treating each, mentally, 
for whatever, in his presumptuous opinion, each seemed to 
lack in character. 

As soon as he recognized her he remembered what he 
had treated her for. He had projected toward her an 
emergency dose of unworldly generosity to correct the sen- 
suously selfish modeling of the chin, and the cold, thin, 
calculating expression of the lips. ‘‘What you need,” he 
had suggested vindictively, ‘‘is to learn to do your own 
housework and cooking! Think less about yourself; give 
up your horses and use the feet Heaven gave you! Let 
your greatest luxury be the yielding to generous impulse! 
Go and revel in emotions, and smile and sigh with the 
great out-world!” 

And everything that he id willed for her came back to 
him now—the scene itself, that fresh, sunny April after- 
noon, himself at the club window, and she, pale, indifferent, 
overdressed, glancing out upon the young world so dis- 
dainfully from the comfortable cushions of her smartly- 
appointed carriage. 

And now here she was, afoot this time, sauntering 
democratically up Fifth Avenue in midsummer, her beau- 
tiful dark eyes looking out on the dusty world, and with a 
new and pensive intelligence. And Manners noticed that 
her chin and the thin, coldly selfish lips had now grown 
full and sensitive and delicately rounded. 

As she passed she glanced up at Manners, considered him 
for a second, then her gaze quietly shifted elsewhere, and 
she passed on her way along the sunny avenue, composed, 
unconscious that behind her an excited individual, wearing 
a monocle, was hurriedly settling obligations with his cab- 
man, determined to pursue her and persuade her to over- 
look informality and listen to the strangest story that a 
young girl had ever dreamed of in the metropolis of 
Manhattan. 

As he hastened after her he drew out his watch and 
glanced at it. He had half an hour—twenty minutes to 
persuade her; ten minutes to get back to Jones! 

For a moment his courage failed in full realization of the 
almost hopeless situation. But the very shock of it seemed 
to nerve him to desperation; the girl was walking just 
ahead of him, and he took two quick strides forward and 
removed his hat with terror written on every feature. 

“‘[)-don’t run!”’ he said hoarsely; ‘‘there’s no danger!” 

So alarming was the countenance she turned to look 
into that she involuntarily halted, alert and startled. 

“‘D-don’t stop, for Heaven’s sake!” stammered Man- 
ners, replacing his hat. ‘‘Keep straight on, please! I 
only want a lady in haste 4 

‘‘What is the matter!” she murmured, paling a trifle, 
but hastily moving forward again. ‘Is anything dreadful 
behind me?” 

“No, only I. 
street to avoid me. 
I’ve simply got to tell you something 

She halted instinctively, a wave of astonished dis- 
pleasure crimsoning her pretty face. 

“Oh!” he cried in an agonized voice; ‘‘don’t do that! 
Don’t look at me as though you thought me imper- 
tinent.”’ 

“You are /” she said under her breath, moving swiftly 
forward to avoid him at the same time. 

*See The Mischief-Maker. 








Don’t call a policeman—don’t cross the 
I—I don’t mean to be offensive, but 
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‘‘N-no, I’m not! Look at me! Do I look impertinent? 
I only look half scared out of my senses, don’t I?” he 
pleaded, keeping step with her. ‘‘Can’t you tell when a 
man is in desperate need of help?” 

She slackened her pace; her flushed and averted face 
slowly turned part-way toward him. 

‘Are you asking for charity ?” she demanded incredu- 
lously. 

‘‘N-not that sort of help,” he explained, as her hand 
mechanically sought her purse, while the dark, disdainful 
eyes looked him steadily in the face. 

‘‘What is it you wish?” she insisted impatiently. 

‘‘A lady—just a plain, ordinary lady —and—and a few 
moments’ conversation with you. Don’t mistake me! 
Don’t condemn me the way you-—you are doing! I—I’m 
in a perfectly ghastly predican ent, and I need help.” 

‘* What?” 

“A predicament. Please, plcase believe that only sheer- 
est desperation drove me to this unconventional step. I’m 
a perfectly decent man—if there was time I’d ask you to 
look me up in the Blue Book and Social Register—but 
there isn’t. I—I’ve only half an hour to make my appeal 
to you and get back to Jones before he succumbs to his 
cook Pe 

‘‘Jones!”’ she repeated, astonished; ‘‘his cook /” 

‘*Y-yes. He’s the man who is in this terrible predica- 
ment 2 

“You said that you were!” 

‘So I am—not as badly in as Jones! Oh, help us—help 
us, please - 

‘‘Who is Jones?”’ she asked, utterly perplexed. 

‘‘K-K-Kelly Jones—a f-friend of mine. P-perhaps you 
know him!” 

‘‘Did you say Kelly Jones?” 

“Yes. He’s in the Blue Book, too, but he won’t be very 
long unless you do something about it!” 

‘‘T?” she repeated, helplessly bewildered. Then a sud- 
den glimmer of fear grew in her dark eyes. Manners saw 
it growing. He had expected it. 

“You think I’m biting crazy?” he said sadly; ‘‘don’t 
you?” 

She flushed painfully, but the strange little glimmer 
died out. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she asked, looking at him in 
impatient perplexity. ‘If you really believe that any- 
thing justifies your speaking to me in this manner, please 
explain it as briefly as possible. You spoke just now in 
behalf of a Mr. Jones—Keily Jones. What has happened 
to this Mr. Jones?” 

“Do you know him?” asked Manners eagerly. ‘‘He’s 
in most hor-r-r-rible danger! You alone can aid him! Do 
you know him?” 

“You say he is in danger?” she asked with a little 
quaver in her voice. 

‘*Ter-r-r-rible!’’ he insisted anxiously. 
him?” 

“‘T was once at boarding-school with a sister of a Mr. 
Kelly Jones—Kelly De Lancey Jones—and I believe he 
came down to Ferndale once or twice. He probably 
wouldn’t remember me ” She broke off, surprised at 
the evident delight breaking out on Manners’ face—inno- 
cent, guileless delight; and even she recognized the naive 
harmlessness of the joy now illuminating the features of 
Mr. Manners until they fairly exuded a sort of unctuous 
benevolence. 

“The gods,’ he said brokenly, ‘‘are occasionally good 
to the Irish. My grandfather came from Roscommon, and 
my name is William Manners.” 

‘Are you that amazing man!” she exclaimed in dismay, 
shrinking back a pace. ‘‘Are you the—the Mr. Manners 
—the one who—who changes people into - 

‘‘Which victim of mine do you know?”’ he asked calmly. 
“Kelvin? Gray? Todd?” 

‘“‘Mrs. Todd,’”’ she admitted, her beautiful dark eyes 
reflecting her astonishment and curiosity. 

‘‘Oh!” he said bitterly. ‘‘So you know what I was idiot 
enough to do to the Todds? Well, what I did to the Todds 
and Grays and Kelvins isn’t a circumstance to what I’ve 
managed to do to Kelly Jones and y ” He bit the 
pronoun off short on the very instant of self-betrayal. 

‘“W-what have you done?” she breathed excitedly, ‘‘and 
why do you speak so bitterly about it? It—it is certainly 
a terrible and fearful power you have—and yet—and yet 
you have made Mr. and Mrs. Todd very, very happy.” 

“That may be,” he muttered; ‘‘but you don’t know 
what I’ve been through. By Jove! When I think of the 
agony I’ve endured! And now I’m distracted over Kelly 
Jones si 

“Is—is Mr. Jones—what did you do to Mr. Jones?” she 
ventured. 

“‘T injected a lot of imbecile ideas into him! I dosed 
him full of democracy! I figuratively turned a mental 
hose on him and soaked him all over with the milk of 
human brotherhood! He was a snob, and I hurled waves 
of social equality at him! What an ass I was!” And 
Manners fairly writhed as he walked. 

‘“‘But—but was not that rather helpful to Mr. Jones?’ 
she asked, intensely interested. 











*‘Do you know 
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*‘Helpful! Do you know what he’s trying toaccomplish?” 

‘“W-what?” 

‘*Marriage! With his family cook!” 

*‘Oh-h!” she said faintly. ‘“Why?” 

‘‘Because I didn’t know hcw to work those waves,” 
groaned Manners; ‘‘and because I don’t know how to 
stop ’em! Now he’s so full of social‘democracy that he 
wants to be a policeman!”’ 

‘Mr. Manners!!”’ 

‘‘He does! That’s why, driven to despair, I dared risk 
speaking to you.” 

‘“‘But,” she said, confused, ‘‘I don’t yet understand a 

‘Shall I tell you the startling truth? —but I’ve simply 
got to tell you, anyway; and all I ask you to promise, in 
the beginning, is not to run away.” 

“I certainly shall not run in any direction,” she said, 
with heightened color. 

‘“W-well, don’t make me 





*‘Get rid of that cook!” she said with spirit. ‘‘Why 
not? You must get rid of her instantly and forever!” 

“I? How am I to get rid of her?” he asked aghast. 
‘‘M-m-murder her—do you mean? And h-hide her m-m- 
mortal remains in the t-t-tubs i“ 

‘‘Don’t talk that way,” said the girl nervously; ‘‘even 
in jest. There must be some way—some other way of 
getting rid of her “ 

‘‘What way? We've got about nine minutes left.” 

The girl halted, standing stock still. Then, looking up: 

‘Where does Mr. Jones live?”’ 

“In Fifty-eighth Street—the next block.” 

‘“You know the house, of course?” 

Manners admitted that he did. 

“Then,” she said with determination, ‘‘it will be easy 
enough to get rid of that cook. All that is necessary is for 
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outrageously selfish of you to leave her there another 
moment!” 

‘‘Great Heaven!” said Manners; ‘‘do you expect me 
to adopt her? How can I pay her double wages when | 
haven't any kitchen for her? If I take that unfortunate 
wornian out of the house there’s apparently nothing left 
for me to do but start on a wedding tour with her!”’ 

‘**What a horridly selfish man you are!’’ she said. 

Manners breathed harder. 

‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed impatiently; ‘‘are you going to 
stand there when every moment is perilous? Are you 
goingtodonothing? Are youafraid?” And, flushing with 
a generous impulse of pity, she said: ‘‘Show me that house! 
I cannot stand by and let such a thing happen to anybody!”’ 

Mannersstarted forward withalacrity. ‘‘That’sthe very 
thing,” he said. ‘‘A woman understands how to manage 

cooks and things. Here's 
the house. I—I'd better 





run. Will you promise?” — 

She continued walking 
in self-possessed silence for 
a minute or two. Pres- 
ently she glanced up at 
him as though awaiting 
further enlightenment. 

‘‘As a matter of indis- 
putable fact,’’ began 
Manners solemnly, ‘‘ Kelly 
Jones is at this moment 
in my room at the Lenox 
Club, determined to return 
to his house and make the 
family cook his bride.” 

The girl shuddered, but 
kept her eyes on Manners. 

‘‘Three hours,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘were allowed me 
to find some remedy, some 
alternative, to his ex- 
pressed determination. 
Two and three-quarters of 
those fatal hours are now 
over. Poor Jones! Poor, 
unfortunate Jones!—in 
the clutches of a mania 
which is no fault of his; 
mad on the subject of 
assorted scullions; his 
judgment befuddled with 
the complexities of social 
democracy; driving head- 
long upon the rocks of 
social extinction ‘a 

‘‘Oh-h!” breathed the 
girl pitifully; ‘‘you must 
do something!” 

“Think of it!” insisted 
Manners; ‘‘think of this 
handsome but wretched 
young man driven help- 
lessly kitchenward in spite 
of himself! a most attract- 
ive, intellectual, orna- 
mental young man ia 

“This is actually w- 
wicked, Mr. Manners!” 
said the girl hotly. ‘‘This 
is the most shameful ——”’ 

“It certainly is!” said 
Manners miserably. ‘‘I’m 
at my wit’s end to know 
what todo. That’s why I 
ventured to speak to you. 
And,” he added solemnly, 
*‘so long as I have spoken 
to you nothing now re- 
mains between that unfor- 
tunate young man and the 
soup—to speak metaphor- 
ically—except you!” 

















nct go in, I think ai 
“You must!” she said. 
He stood at the door, 
hesitating, but she leaned 
forward and touched the 
electric button. 
*‘Anyway, all the serv- 


ants have left,’’ he mut- 
tered. 

‘‘Why?’’ she asked 
blankly. 


‘‘Because Jones gave a 
pink tea yesterday, and 
invited the colored furnace- 
man, and they drew the 
color line with violence.”’ 

“Then—then is there 
nobody to let us in?” she 
asked, appailed. 

“Only the cook ——” 
He stopped short as the 
door was opened. Then he 
attempted to back away, 
but the girl, reckless of ap- 
pearances, laid her hand on 


his arm so that he was 
practically forced to enter 
the house with her and 


confrent a mature Hiber- 
nian of female persuasion, 
who returned their scrutiny 
out of two small, greenish 
and strabismatic eyes. 

‘Are you the cook?” 
asked the girl calmly. 

**T am thai /” replied the 
woman emphatically. 

The girl turned and bade 
Manners remain where he 
was in a voice of such 
remarkable decision that he 
stood a moment transfixed ; 
then, as the girl and the 
cook disappeared into the 
drawing-room, he feebly 
protruded one arm to sus- 
tain himself, found nothing 
to support him, and col- 
lapsed upon a gilded hall- 
seat, his hat on his knees. 

For exactly two minutes 
the girl and the cook re- 
mained invisible; then the 
cook appeared, laboriously 
waddling toward the serv- 
ants’ stairway in the rear, 
and, in an incredibly short 
space of time, reappeared 
enveloped in an imitation 
India shawl, carrying a 
bag in one fist and vigor- 
ously pushing her prehis- 








ORAWN BY A. B. WENZELL 


“TI? What do you 
mean, Mr. Manners?’’ 

The hot color crept into her cheeks again. ‘‘Why do 
you come to me? What do you expect I could do in this 
very cruel and shocking matter?” 

“‘T expect you’d tell me how to get Jones out of it.”’ 

“1?” she repeated—‘‘I? How can I mitigate this per- 
fectly dreadful thing you have done to him a 

“It’s not half so dreadful a thing as what he’ll do in 
about ten more minutes,” said Manners, dejectedly in- 
specting his watch, ‘‘unless you prevent it.” 

‘‘What is he going to do in about t-ten more minutes?” 
asked the girl tremulously. 

“‘T told you,” he replied, ‘‘that he has honorable de- 
signs on the family cook.” 

“‘Oh!” she exclaimed, revolted; ‘‘you have got to do 
something! You must /”’ 

‘““What?” he asked vacantly. 





“ Sweetheart,” He Whispered Naively, Partly Because He Didn’t Know Her Other Name 


you to go there, ask what wages she’s getting, offer her 
double to leave the house in eight minutes, and take her 
away with you +4 

‘‘But what am I to do with a cook?” asked Manners. 

‘‘Why, take her into your own service, of course ag 

‘‘How can I when I live at the club?” 

‘*You must take her, anyway!” said the girl warmly. 
“It doesn’t make any particular difference to me what 
you do with her. The main thing is to get her out of Mr. 
Jones’ house before he can id 

“Yes, I know. But what would I be doing with a fe- 
male cook? I couldn’t put her up at the club, you know. 
I—you don’t expect me to pass my entire time in walking 
about the streets with a cook, do you?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Manners! You must get that cook out of Mr. 
Jones’ house this instant! It’s wicked and shameful and 











toric bonnet straight with 
the other. 

At the same moment the girl walked swiftly into the 
hallway and threw open the front door. 

“This is the gentleman, Maggie,” said the girl cruelly. 
‘He will, I hope, be very, very kind to you, and very gen- 
erous. Perhaps he may continue to raise your wages from 
month to month. Are you ready, Mr. Manners?”’ 

Manners, dazed, stood up and gazed fearfully upon the 
cook. As ina horrid sort of dream he slowly realized that 
the cook was not sober. Then he heard the girl behind 
him saying: ‘‘Hurry, Mr. Manners; you are already a 
little late.’’ Then he found himself on the sidewalk, the 
Irish nightmare waddling at his elbow, and he halted, 
casting back one wild glance at the open door behind him. 

From the doorstep the girl was looking at him, and in 
his exasperated eyes she detected the nascent frenzy. 
(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Is Roosevelt an Opportunist? 


has been called the prince of 

opportunists) Newspapers, 
North, South, East and West, have 
commented on the readiness of 
Roosevelt to grab off the passing 
sensation of the hour and create of 
it a great national issue, They 
accuse him of being almost miraculously devoid of any- 
thing like a fixed line of constructive policy, but alert to 
mix up with any issue that chances to come along in a 
catch-as-catch-can, rough-and-tumble kind of a squabble, 
‘‘unbecoming the dignity of a President of the United 
States and impossible toa 


P* ESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


What He Wrote About the Trusts and Said 
About the Railroads in 1899 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


youth who has just been handed his sheepskin. Just how 
much truth is there in this version of the matter? 

In June, 1899, Mr. Roosevelt invited Mr. Kohlsaat to 
join his party at Chicago and attend with him the reunion 
of the ‘‘Rough Riders” at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Mr. 


Roosevelt warmed up to the tall, 
blond official, and began to probe 
him with keen and intelligent ques- 
tions on the relation of the railroads 
to the Government and the people. 

‘These conversations,’ says Mr. 
Kohlsaat, ‘‘ were both frequent and 
animated. Mr. Roosevelt was full 
of the subject and was constantly recurring to it. The 
railroad question was the ruling topic of the trip, and the 
questions with which Mr. Roosevelt plied Mr. Morton were 
searching. He wanted to know all about it, and he went 
after the information in his characteristic way. 

‘‘My: recollection of those 
talks is vivid, and I was im- 





mind possessing the first ele- 
ment of statesmanship.”’ 

The stinger in the busines3 
end of all these accusations; i; 
the statement that Roosevclt 
is temperamentally devoid of 
well-settled convictions, that 
he ‘‘goes off at half-cock,” 
that he acts on impulse in- 
stead of judgment, that his 
policies are hatched on the 
instant. Particularly has the 
President been lampooned on 
his attitude toward the trusts 
and the railroads. 

There is at least one man in 
the country on whom this sort 
of criticism grates, because he 
knows it to be untrue. This 
man is Herman H. Kohlsaat, 
of Chicago, the, intimate of 
two Presidents and the man 
who wrote the word ‘‘gold” 
into the money plank of the 
McKinley platform. If he 
needs further distinction, he 
has it in the fact that he re- 
fused an Ambassadorship of 
the first rank, and that his two 
President friends have never 
been able to offer him any- 
thing he would accept. 

There are two things which 
Mr. Kohlsaat always carries in 
his pocket. One is a little 
quoted saying by Abraham 
Lincoln, the other is a letter 
written to him by Theodore 
Roosevelt, when Governor of 
New York. This letter con- 
clusively nails the charge that 
President Roosevelt’s policy 
on the trust question is, or has 
been, that of an opportunist, 
formulated for the purpose of 
catching step with popular 
clamor. It is prima facie proof 
that the President’s position 
on the trust problem was not 
taken until he had studied the 
subject carefully and in the 
light of the views and advice 
of the men in whom he had 
greatest confidence. More 
than this, the letter, repro- 
duced here in fac-simile, car- 
ries its own proof that Mr. 
Roosevelt was carefuily study- 
ing the trust question as far 
back as 1899, before his nom- 
ination for the Vice-Presidency 
and while he was Governor of 
New York. 

But how about the Presi- 
dent’s policy on the matter of 
Federal railroad regulation? 
Perhaps he has been more 
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How about trusts? 


the last few months 


Oyster Bay, N.Y, 
August 7, 1899. 


Hon. H. H. Kohlsaat, 
The Times-Herald, 
Chicago, Tll. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaats 
I write to you for two bits of advice. 
The Minnesota league of Republican Clubs want me to come out there 
I don't feel much like going out at this time. 
not see that the good that I could do would counterbalance the strain 


and effort and I think I had better keep my western trip for some future 


What do you think? 


and more it seems to me that there will be a good deal of importance to 
the trust matter in the next campaign and I want to consult with men 


whom I trust most as to what line of policy should be pursued. 


growth of popular unrest and popular distrust on this question. 
largely aimless and baseless, but there is a very unpleasant side to 
this overerun trust development and what I fear is, if we do not have 
some consistent policy to advocate then, that the multitudes will fol- 
low the crank who advocates an absurd policy, but who does advocate 
Have you thought enough about the matter to say whether 
any legislation, and if so, what, should be undertaken, or whe ther 


there is any other remedy that can be wisely applied? 


Faithfully yours, 


I know this is a very large question, but more 


I have been growing exceedingly alermed at the 


pressed with the knowledge 
of the subject that Mr. Roose- 
velt displayed in his questions. 
He came at the question from 
almost every possible angle, 
and probed it to the bottom. 
The drift of all his inquiries, 
however, was to get at the sit- 
uation in a practical way—to 
get at the abuses of the sys- 
tem, and at the same time to 
find out what remedies would 
be practical and work out in 
common justice for the roads 
and for the people. 

“Toward the end of the 
trip he came out squarely 
with this declaration: ‘I be- 
lieve the time has come when 
we must have Federal super- 
vision or Federal control of 
railroads. I am utterly op- 
posed to the Government 
ownership of railroads. How- 
ever, I believe that, if we do 
not get Government super- 
vision or control, the radical 
demand for Government own- 
ership will come with force 
and, perhaps, sweep the peo- 
ple along with it.’ 

“There was much talk on 
the subject of railroad pool- 
ing, but Mr. Roosevelt did not 
express himself on this sub- 
ject; his attitude appeared to 
be that of a man with an open 
mind and an undetermined 
judgment. 

‘‘After Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came President he invited Mr. 
Morton to become a member of 
his Cabinet. This offer of a 
portfolio was repeatedly de- 
clined, but President Roose- 
velt insisted. In the course of 
the conferences on the matter 
Mr. Morton declared that the 
navy portfolio was out of his 
line, and that all the practical 
knowledge he had of ships was 
gained in touring Kansas ina 
‘prairie schooner.’ More than 
this, he bluntly told President 
Roosevelt that his own road, 
the Santa Fe, had been tech- 
nically guilty of rebating. 

‘“‘But the President still 
urged him to come into the 
Cabinet, and gave as his rea- 
son that he wished to have a 
strong, practical railroad man 
at his elbow, as an adviser, 
because he wished to become 
thoroughly familiar with the 
railroad question from a prac- 
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widely accused of ‘‘opportun- 
ism” on the railroad question 
than on any other. The newspapers and orators, the rail- 
roads and their managements, have spared no means to 
promote the understanding that on this particular problem, 
vitally affecting millions of securities and the whole indus- 
trial system of the country, the President of the United 
States has acted on the impulse of the moment, has played 
to the excited prejudices of the masses, and has been about 
as unprepared to deal with the question as a college 


Paul Morton, then vice-president of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
tendered the party the use of his private car from Chicago. 

When ‘Governor’? Roosevelt came to the Santa Fe 
station, in Chicago, Mr. Morton was introduced to him by 
Mr. Kohlsaat. This was the first meeting of Mr. Roosevelt 
and his future Secretary of the Navy. All the members of 
the party were together for a week. The special had 
scarcely started on its way to New Mexico before Governor 


tical viewpoint. He felt that 
the Federal supervision of 
railroads was one of the biggest problems of his Administra- 
tion, and he wanted to know all about it from the inside. 

‘‘Later, when the matter of prosecutions for rebating 
was at a sensational pitch, and the newspapers were point- 
ing at Mr. Morton, the President stood pat and stuck by 
his faithful Cabinet adviser. And on this point Roosevelt 
covered the situation by saying: ‘I’d have been a skunk 
if I’d done anything else.’”’ 


If Jesus came to London, 
Came to London to-day, 

He would not go to the West End, 
He would come down our way ; 
He’d talk with the children dancing 
To the organ out in the street, 
And say He was their big Brother, 

And give them something to eat. 


He wouldn’t go to the mansions 
Where the charitable live, 
He’d come to the tenement houses 
_ Where we ain’t got nothing to give. 
He’d come so kind and so homely 
And treat us to meat and bread, 
And tell us how we ought to behave, 
And we’d try to mind what He said. 


In the warm, bright West End churches 
They sing and preach and pray. 

They call us ‘‘ Beloved brethren,’’ 
But they do not act that way. 

And when He came to the church door 
He’d call out loud and free, 

‘¢ You stop that preaching and praying, 
And show what you’ve done for Me.”’ 


Then they’d say, ‘¢Oh, Lord, we have given 
To the poor both blankets and tracts, 
And we’ve tried to make them sober 
And we’ve tried to teach them facts. 
But they will sneak round to the drinkshop 
And pawn their blankets for beer, 
And we find them very ungrateful: 
But still we persevere.’’ 


By E. NESBIT 


Then He would say, ‘I told you, 
The time I was here before, 
That you were all of you brothers, 
All you that I suffered for. 
I won’t go into your churches, 
I’ll stop in the sun outside. 
You bring out the men, your brothers, 
The men for whom I died!”’ 


Out of our beastly lodgings, 
From arches and doorways about, 
They’d have to do as He told them — 
They’d have to call us out. 
Millions and millions and millions, 
Thick and crawling like flies: 
We should creep out to the sunshine, 
And not be afraid of His eyes. 


He’d see what God’s image looks like 
When men have dealt with the same, 

Wrinkled with work that is never done, 
Swollen and dirty with shame. 

He’d see on the children’s forehead 
The branded gutter sign 

That marks the girls to be harlots, 
That dooms the boys to be swine. 


Then He’d say, ‘* What’s the good of churches 
When these have nowhere to sleep ? 
And how can I hear your praying 
When they are cursing so deep ? 
I gave My blood and My body 
That they might have bread and wine, 
And you have taken your share and theirs 
Of these good gifts of mine! ”’ 


Then some of the rich would be sorry, 
And all would be very scared, 


And they’d say, ‘‘ But we never knew, Lord!”’ 


And He’d say, ‘* You never cared!”’ 
And some would be sick anc shameful 
Because they’d know that they knew, 


And the best would say, ‘‘ We were wrong, Lord. 


Now tell us what to do!’ 





I think He’d be sitting, likely, 
For some one ’ud bring Him a chair, 
With a common kid cuddled up on His knee 
And the common sun on His hair; 
And they’d be standing before Him, 
And He’d say, ‘‘ You know that you knew. 
Why haven’t you worked for your brothers 
The same as I’ve worked for you? 


‘¢ For since you’re all of you brothers, 
It’s clear as God’s blessed sun 

That each must work for the others, 
Not thousands work for one. 

And the ones that have lived long-idle, 
If they want Me to hear them pray, 

Let them go and work for their livings 
The only honest way! 


‘‘T’ve got nothing new to tell you. 
You know what I always said — 

But you’ve built their bones into churches 
And stolen their daily bread ; 

You, with My name on your foreheads, 
Liar, and traitor, and knave, 

You have lived by the death of your brothers: 
These whom I died to save!’’ 


I wish He would come and say it; 
Perhaps they’d believe it then, 

And work like men for their livings, 
And let us work like men. 

Brothers? They don’t believe it, 
The lie on their lips is red. 

They’ il never believe till He comes again, 
Or till we rise from the dead ! 
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ORTHWARD intermi- 
N nably, and beneath a 
whitish, desolate sky, stretched the 
white, empty leagues of snow, unbroken by 
rock or tree or hill, to the straight, menacing 
horizon. Green-black, and splotched with 
snow that clung here and there upon their 
branches, along the southward limits of the barren crowded 
down the serried ranks of the ancient fir forest. Endlessly 
baffled, but endlessly unconquered, the hosts of the firs 
thrust out their grim spire-topped vanguards, at intervals, 
into the hostile vacancy of the barren. Between these 
dark vanguards, long, silent aisles cf whiteness led back 
and gently upward into the heart ci the forest. 

Out across one of these pale corridors of silence came 
moving very deliberately a dark, squat shape with blunt 
muzzle close to the snow. Its keen, fierce eyes and keener 
nostrils were scrutinizing the white surface for the scent 
or trail of some other forest wanderer. Conscious of power, 
in spite of its comparatively small stature —much less than 
that of wolf or lynx, or even of the fox—it made no effort 
to conceal its movements, disguise its track or keep watch 
for possible enemies. Stronger than any other beast of 
thrice its size, as cunning as the wisest of the foxes, and of 
a dogged, savage temper well known to all the kindred 
of the wild, it seemed to feel secure from ill-considered 
interference. 

Less than three feet in length, but of peculiarly massive 
build, this dark, ominous-looking animal walked flat- 
footed, like a bear, and with a surly heaviness worthy of a 
bear’s stature. Its fur, coarse and long, was of a sooty 
gray-brown, streaked coarsely down each flank with a 
broad yellowish splash meeting over the hind quarters. 
Its powerful, heavy-clawed feet were black. Its short 
muzzle and massive jaw, and its broad face up to just 
above the eyes, where the fur came down thickly, were 
biack also. The eyes themselves, peering out beneath 
overhanging brows, gleamed with a mixture of sullen 
intelligence and implacable savagery. In its slow, for- 
bidding strength, and in its tameless reserve, which yet 
held the capacity for outbursts of ungovernable rage, this 
strange beast seemed to incarnate 
the very spirit of the bitter and 
indomitable North. Its name was 
various, for hunters called it some- 
times wolverene, sometimes carca- 
jou, but oftener ‘‘Glutton,” or 
“TInjun Devil.’ 

Through the voiceless desolation 
the carcajou—it was a female—con- 
tinued her leisurely way. Presently, 
just upen the edge of the forest- 
growth, she came upon the fresh 
track of a huge lynx. The prints 
of the lynx’s great pads were several 
times broader than her own, but she 
stopped and began to examine them 
without the slightest trace of appre- 
hension. For some reason best 
known to herself, she at length made 
up her mind to pursue the stranger’s 
back trail, concerning herself rather 
with what he had been doing than 
with what he was about to do. 

Plunging into the gloom of the 
firs, where the trail led over a snow- 
covered chaos of boulders and tan- 
gled windfalls, she came presently to 
a spot where the snow was disturbed 
and scratched. Her eyes sparkled 
greedily. There were spatters of 
blood about the place, and she 


Her Keen Nose Speedily Tuld Her Just Where the Treasure was Hidden 
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realized that here the lynx had buried, for a future meal, 
the remnant of his kill. 

Her keen nose speedily told her just where the treasure 
was hidden, and she fell to digging furiously with her 
short, powerful forepaws. It wasa bitter and lean season, 
and the lynx, after eating his fill, had taken care to bury 
the remnant deep. The carcajou burrowed down till only 
the tip of her dingy tail was visible before she found the 
object of her search. It proved to be nothing but one 
hind quarter of a little blue fox. Angrily she dragged it 
forth and bolted it in a twinkling, crunching the slim bone 
between her powerful jaws. It was but a morsel to such 
a hungeras hers. Licking her chops, and passing her black 
paws hurriedly over her face, as a cat does, she forsook the 
trail of the lynx and wandered on deeper into the soundless 
gloom. Several rabbit-tracks she crossed, and here and 
there the dainty trail of a ptarmigan, or the small, se- 
quential dots of a weasel’s foot. But a single glance or 
passing twitch of her nostril told her these were all old, 
and she vouchsafed them no attention. It was not till she 
had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile through the fir-glooms 
that she came upon a trail which caused her to halt. 

It was the one trail, this, among all the tracks that 
traversed the great snow, which could cause her a mo- 
ment’s perturbation. For the trail of the wolf-pack she 
had small concern—for the hungriest wolves could never 
climb a tree. But this was the broad snowshoe trail, 
which she knew was made by a creature even more crafty 
than herself. She glanced about keenly, peering under the 
trees—because one could never judge, merely by the 
direction of the trail, where one of those dangerous 
creatures was going. She stood almost erect on her 
haunches and sniffed the air for the slightest taint of 
danger. Then she sniffed at the tracks. The man-smell 





Prowling Slowly and Tirelessly, Without Effort, Around and Around the Excited Prisoner 
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was strong upon them, and 

comparatively, but not danger- 
ously, fresh. Reassured on this point, she 
decided to follow the man and find out what 
he was doing. It was only when she did not 
know what hewas about that she so dreaded 
him. Given the opportunity to watch him 
unseen, she was willing enough to pit her cunning against 
his, and to rob him as audaciously as she would rob any of 
the wilderness kindreds. 

Hunting over a wide range as she did, the carcajou was 
unaware till now that a man had come upon her range that 
winter. To her experience a man meant a hunter—and— 
trapper, with emphasis distinctly upon the trapper. The 
man’s gun she feared —but his traps she feared not at all. 
Indeed, she regarded them rather with distinct favor, and 
was ready to profit by them at the first opportunity. 
Having only strength and cunning, but no speed to rely 
upon, she had learned that traps could catch all kinds of 
swift creatures, and hold them inexorably. She had 
learned, too, that there was usually a succession of traps 
and snares set along a man’s trail. It was with some 
exciting expectation, now, that she applied herself to 
following this trail. 

Within a short distance the track brought her to a patch 
of trampled snow, with tiny bits of frozen fish scattered 
about. She knew at once that somewhere in this disturbed 
area a trap was hidden, close to the surface. Stepping 
warily, in a circle, she picked up and devoured the smallest 
scraps. Near the centre lay a fragment of tempting size; 
but she cunningly guessed that close beside that morsel 
would be the hiding-place of the trap. Slowly she closed 
in upon it, her nose close to the snow, sniffing with cautious 
discrimination. Suddenly she stopped short. Through 
the snow she had detected the man-smell, and the smell 
of steel, mingling with the savor of the dried fish. Here, 
but a little to one side, she began to dig, and promptly 
uncovered a light chain. Following this she came pres- 
ently to the trap itself, which she cautiously laid bare. 
Then, without misgiving, she ate the big piece of fish. 
Both her curiosity and her hunger, however, were still 
far from satisfied, so she again took 
up the trail. 

The next trap she came to was an 
open snare—a noose of bright wire 
suspended near the head of a cun- 
ningly constructed alley of fir 
branches, leading up to the foot of 
a big hemlock. Just behind this 
noose, and hardly to be reached save 
through the noose, the bait had 
evidently been fixed. But the car- 
cajou saw that some one little less 
cunning than herself had been before 
her. Suchasnare would have caught 
the fierce, but rather stupid, lynx; 
but a fox had been the first arrival. 
She saw his tracks. He had carefully 
investigated the alley of fir branches 
from the outside. Then he had 
broken through it behind the noose, 
and safely made off with the bait. 
Rather contemptuously the old wol- 
verene went on. She did not under- 
stand this kind of trap, so she 
discreetly refrained from meddling 
with it. 

Fully a quarter mile she had to go 
before she came to another; but here 
she found things altogether different 
and more interesting. As she came 
softly around a great snow-draped 
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boulder there was a snarl, a sharp rattle of steel, and a 
thud. She shrank back swiftly, just beyond reach of the 
claws of a big lynx. The lynx had been ahead of her in 
discovering the trap, and with the stupidity of his tribe 
had got caught in it. The inexorable steel jaws had him 
fast by the left foreleg. He had heard the almost soundless 
approach of the strange prowler, and,‘mad with pain and 
rage, had sprung to the attack without waiting to see the 
nature of his antagonist. 

Keeping just beyond the range of his hampered leap, 
the carcajou now crept slowly around the raging and 
snarling captive, who kept pouncing at her in futile fury 
every other moment. Though his superior in sheer 
strength, she was much smaller and lighter than he, and 
less murderously armed for combat; and she dreaded the 
raking, eviscerating clutch of his terrible hinder claws. In 
defense of her burrow and her litter, she would have 
tackled him without hesitation; but her sharp teeth and 
bulldog jaw, however efficient, would not avail, in such a 
combat, to save her from getting ripped almost to ribbons. 
She was far too sagacious to enter upon any such struggle 
unnecessarily. Prowling slowly and tirelessly, without 
effort, around and around the excited prisoner, she trusted 
to wear him out and then take him at some deadly dis- 
advantage. 

Weighted with the trap, and not wise enough to refrain 
from wasting his strength in vain struggles, the lynx was 
strenuously playing his cunning antagonist’s game, when 
a sound came floating on the still air which made them 
both instantly rigid. It was a long, thin, wavering cry 
that died off with indescribable melancholy in its cadence. 
The lynx crouched, with eyes dilating, and listened with 
terrible intentness. The carcajou, equally interested but 
not terrified, stood erect, ears, eyes and nose alike directed 
to finding out more about that ominous voice. Again 
and again it was repeated, swiftly coming nearer; and 
presently it resolved itself into a chorus of voices. The 
lynx made several convulsive bounds, wrenching desper- 
ately to free his imprisoned limb; then, recognizing the 
inevitable, he crouched again, shuddering but dangerous, 
his tufted ears flattened upon his back, his eyes flickering 
green, every tooth and claw bared for the last battle. But 
the carcajou merely stiffened up her fur, in a rage at the 
prospective interruption of her hunting. She knew well 
that the dreadful, melancholy cry was the voice of the 
wolf-pack. But the wolves were not on her trail, that she 
was sure of; and possibly they might pass at a harmless 
distance, and not discover her or her quarry. 

The listeners were not kept long in suspense. The pack, 
as it chanced, was on the trail of a moose which, laboring 





It was a Deadly Grip 


heavily in the deep snow, had passed, at a distance of some 
thirty or forty yards, a few minutes before the carcajou’s 
arrival. The wolves swept into view through the tall fir 
trunks—five in number, and running so close that a table- 
cloth might have covered them. They knew by the trail 
that the quarry must be near, and, urged on by the fierce 
thrust of their hunger, they were not looking to right or 
left. They were almost past, and the lynx was beginning 
to take heart again, when, out of the tail of his eye, the 
pack-leader detected something unusual on the snow near 
the foot of the big rock. One fair look explained it all to 
him. With an exultant yelp he turned, and the pack 
swept down upon the prisoner; while the carcajou, burst- 
ing with indignation, slipped up the nearest tree. 

The captive was not abject, but game to the last tough 
fibre. All fangs and rending claws, with a screech and a 
bound he met the onslaught of the pack; and, for all the 
hideous handicap of that thing of iron on his leg, he gave a 
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good account of himself. For a minute or two 
the wolves and their victim formed one yelling, 
yelping heap. When it disentangled itself, 
three of the wolves were badly torn, and one 
had the whole side of his face laid open. But 
in a few minutes there was nothing left of the 
unfortunate lynx but a few of the heavier 
bones—to which the pack might return later — 
and the scrap of fur and flesh that was held in 
the jaws of the trap. 

As the carcajou saw her prospective meal 
disappearing, her rage became almost uncon- 
trollable, and she crept down the tree-trunk as 
if she would fling herself upon the pack. The 
leader sprang at her, leaping as high as he could 
against the trunk; and she, barely out of reach 
of his clashing, bloody fangs, snapped back at 
him with a vicious growl, trying to catch the 
tip of his nose. Failing in this, she struck at 
him like lightning with her powerful claws, 
raking his muzzle so severely that he fell back 
with astartled yelp. A moment later the whole 
pack, their famine still unsatisfied, swept off 
again upon the trail of the moose. The carca- 
jou came down, sniffed angrily at the clean 
bones which had been cracked for their marrow, 
then hurried off on the track of the wolves. 


CHAPTER Il 

EANWHILE, it had chanced that the man 

on snowshoes, fetching a wide circle that 
would bring the end of his line of traps back 
nearly to his cabin, had come suddenly face to 
face with the fleeing moose. Worn out with 
the terror of his flight and the heart-breaking 
effort of floundering through the heavy snow— 
which was, nevertheless, hard enough, on the 
surface, to bear up his light-footed pursuers— 
the great beast was near his last gasp. At sight 
of the man before him, more to be dreaded even 
than the savage foe behind him, he snorted 
wildly and plunged off tooneside. But the man, 
borne up upon his snowshoes, overtook him in 
a moment, and, suddenly stooping forward, 
drew his long hunting-knife across the gasping 
throat. The snow about grew crimson in- 
stantly, and the huge beast sank witha shudder. 

The trapper knew that a moose so driven 
must have had enemies on its trail, and he knew also that 
no enemies but wolves, or another hunter, could have 
driven the moose to such a flight. There was no 
other hunter ranging within twenty miles of him. 
Therefore, it was wolves. He had no weapon with 
him but his knife and his light axe, because his 
rifle was apt to be a useless burden in winter, when 
he had always traps or pelts to carry. And it was 
rash for one man, without his gun, to rob a wolf- 
pack of its kill! But the trapper wanted fresh 
moose-meat. Hastily and skillfully he began to cut 
from the carcass the choicest portions of haunch 
and loin. He had no more than fairly got to work 
when the far-off cry of the pack sounded on his 
expectant ears. He labored furiously as the voices 
drew nearer. Theinterruption of the lynx he under- 
stood, in a measure, by the noises that reached him; 
but when the pack came hot on the trail again he 
knew it was time to get away. He must retreat 
promptly, but not be seen retreating. Bearing 
with him such cuts as he had been able to secure, 
he made off in the direction of his cabin. But at 
a distance of about two hundred yards he stepped 
into a thicket at the base of a huge hemlock, and 
turned to see what the wolves would do when they 
found they had been forestalled. As he turned, the 
wolves appeared, and swept down upon the body of 
the moose. But within a couple of paces of it they 
stopped short, with a snarl of suspicion, and drew 
back hastily. The tracks and the scent of their 
arch-enemy, man, were all abuut the carcass. His 
handiwork —his clean cutting—was evident upon 
it. Their first impulse was toward caution. Suspecting a 
trap, they circled warily about the body. Then, reassured, 
their rage blazed up. Their own quarry had been killed 
before them, their own hunting insolently crossed. How- 
ever, it was man, the ever-insolent overlord, who had 
done it. He had taken toll as he would, and withdrawn 
when he would. They did not quite dare to follow and 
seek vengeance. So in a few moments their wrath had 
simmered down; and they fell savagely upon the yet 
warm feast. 

The trapper watched them from his hiding-place, not 
wishing to risk attracting their attention before they had 
quite gorged themselves. He knew there would be plenty 
of good meat left, even then; and that they would at 
length proceed to bury it for future use. Then he could 
dig it up again, take what remained clean and unmauled, 
and leave the rest to its lawful owners; and all without 
unnecessary trouble. 
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As he watched the banqueting pack, he was suddenly 
conscious of a movement in the branches of a fir a little 
beyond them. Then his quick eye, keener in discrimina- 
tion than that of any wolf, detected the sturdy figure of a 
large wolverene making its way from tree to tree at a safe 
distance above the snow, intent upon the wolves. What 
one carcajou—‘‘Glutton,”’ he called it—could hope, for all 
its cunning, to accomplish against five big timber-wolves, 
he could not imagine. Hating the ‘‘Glutton,” as all 
trappers do, he wished most earnestly that it might slip 
on its branch and fall down before the fangs of the pack. 

There was no smallest danger of the wary carcajou 
doing anything of the sort. Every faculty was on the 
alert to avenge herself on the wolves who had robbed her 
of her destined prey. Most of the other creatures of the 
wild she despised, but the wolves she also hated, because 
she felt herself constrained to yield them way. She crawled 
carefully from tree to tree, till at last she gained one whose 
lower branches soread directly over the carcass of the 
moose. Creeping out upon one of those branches, she 
glared down maliciously upon her foes. Observing her, 
two of the wolves desisted long enough from their feasting 
to leap up at her with fiercely gnashing teeth. But finding 
her out of reach, and scornfully unmoved by their futile 
demonstrations, they gave it up and fell again to their 
ravenous feasting. 

The wolverene is a big cousin to the weasel, and also to 
the skunk. The ferocity of the weasel it shares, and the 
weasel’s dauntless courage. Its kinship to the skunk is 
attested by the possession of a gland which secretes an oil of 
peculiarly potent malodor. The smell of this oil is not so 
overpowering, so pungently strangulating, as that emitted 
by the skunk; but all the wild creatures find it irresistibly 
disgusting. No matter how pinched and racked by 
famine they may be, not one of them will touch a morsel of 
meat which a wolverene has defiled ever so slightly. The 
wolverene itself, however, by no means shares this general 
prejudice. 

When the carcajou had glared down upon the wolves 
for several minutes, she ejected the contents of her oil- 
gland all over the body of the moose, impartially treat- 
ing her foes to a portion of the nauseating fluid. With 
coughing, and sneezing, and furious yelping, the wolves 
bounded away, and began rolling and burrowing in 
the snow. They could not rid themselves at once of 
the dreadful odor; but, presently recovering their self- 
possession, and resolutely ignoring the polluted meat, they 
ranged themselves in a circle around the tree at a safe 
distance, and snapped their long jaws vengefully at their 


(Continued on Page $1) 
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trouble comes to them different. 

Sometimes it’s your man drinks and 
sometimes he gits kilt in the shaft, and, if the 
children don’t die, they got to work in the 
‘breaker.’’’ Mrs. Haley’s husband had been 
a coal miner in a little town near Scranton, and trouble had 
come to her disguised as accident. It was her sister who 
told me about it. 

‘*Poor Mary, she got it harder than she deserved,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Ain’t you heard about it? Only last week ’twas, an’ 
Mike workin’ in a new shaft, the only man in it, blastin’ 
along by hisself. Dan, his brother that’s the boss, knew 
Mike had a good thing, so he just left him alone. Twict 
Dan passed the end of the shaft and it was all quiet, so he 
thought Mike was workin’ good. But the third time he 
sung out to him, and there wasn’t no answer, so he went in. 
Well, you see it was a new shaft and they hadn’t got thim 
ventilators workin’ in it well yet, and o’ course the gas had 
got there in the night. Dan found him layin’ over against 
the timbers at the side of the shaft. The gas had exploded 
whin the blast went off, and pretty near burned him half up. 
Aw, no, it wasn’t the company’s fault. It was the venti- 
lators not workin’ and the gas comin’ in. Mary, she 
wondered what Mike had done with his pay, and she wint 
up to the company and found he’d deposited fifty dollars 
in the office the day before. Oh, yis, the company does a 
great thing by the men. It lets ’em put their savings back 
into the mine and pays ’em six per cent. interest on it, so 
that most o’ the men has somethin’ comin’ to ’em. No, 
they can’t take it out till the end o’ the year, but ain’t it 
the fine thing to have money in the company!”’ 

Mrs. Haley never thought of holding the company 
responsible for Mike’s death. It never occurred to her that 
it was a crime to allow explosive gas to collect in the shaft, 
or that it was anything but an act of generosity for the 
various mining companies to receive back into their own 
hands as much as possible of the five million dollars which 
they paid in cash each month to the miners. This dis- 
inclination to lay any sort of blame upon the company I 
found to be very general among the better class of miners’ 
wives. Their husbands may question the wage scale or the 
quality of the blasting powder, but the women accept the 
acts of the company stolidly, as partsof the order of Nature. 


Yow said Mrs. Haley, ‘‘everybody’s 


Just Nobody’s Fault 


HIS, too, was the attitude of Mrs. Lloyd, a pretty little 
Welsh woman, as she sat beside her spotless kitchen 
table and told me how trouble had come to her. Her 
bright, black eyes filled occasionally and her black hair fell 
in little ringlets about her flushed cheeks as she talked. 
“No, it had not been the company’s fault nor Lioyd’s either. 
Just nobody’s fault. It was a new kind o’ spills—them 
with sulphur in. What are spills?—Oh, like in this box, to 
light the powder with. You see, he drills into the coal and 
fills the hole with powder. Then he sticks one end of the 
‘spill’ into it, lights the other end and runs away till it 
goes off and blows cut the coal. No, there ain’t so much 
danger, but Lloyd, he was usin’ that new kind o’ spills and 
he didn’t know it took ’em longer to burn up. Well, he 
waited till he thought it’d gone out; then he went back to 
look, and just as he got in front of it, it went off, an’-——”’ 
Poor Mrs. Lloyd had to put her hands before her eyes. 
‘*No,” she went on after a mornent, “‘ his ‘benefit’ was 
only a hundred dollars—just enough to bury him. There 
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wasn’t none of it left. 
they would ’a’ buried him for me. 
fault.” 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Lloyd had had to look 
to her children for support. The eldest of these was her 
nineteen-year-old daughter Annie. ‘‘She’s workin’ nights 
in the silk mill, and I hate to have her do it,”’ said Mrs. 
Lloyd. ‘It’s cruel hard to see a girl goin’ away at half- 
past six an’ workin’ all night long till half-past six in the 
mornin’. But she has half an hour off at twelve, and she’s 
makin’ lovely money—seven dollars for only five nights a 
week. But, then, if her father’ada-been alive, she wouldn’t 
’a’ had to done it.” 

Annie was a pale, anemic girl, with not half the vitality 
of her mother. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve been workin’ in the mill since I 
was twelve,” she told me. ‘‘I know all about the silk mill. 
I ain’t doin’ this night work because I like it, but I just 
had to earn more money s0’s to have some clothes.” 


It wasn’t the company’s fault— 
It was just nobody’s 


The Generous Company 


‘*¥ CAN’T bear to have her do it,’”’ lamented her mother. 

‘‘She’s as white as a sheet all the time and she has 
fainting spells. I'm scared about her, but keep a-doctorin’ 
her up with whisky, and that seems to help her. If her 
father had a-lived i 

“It ain’t easy work,” the girl agreed. ‘‘But’’—and she 
brightened at the thought —‘‘do you know what the com- 
pany does? Why, if you work in the mill you kin git silk 
for just what the manufacturers makes it. I got a silk 
dress there two years ago. How much was it you paid for 
it, Ma? Wasn’t it seventeen dollars?” 

“My, no, Annie!” 

‘*Well, it was nearly that,anyway. But it didn’t wear 
long—all went to pieces, like rotten. But you know 
now,” she added, turning to me, ‘“‘where you kin git a silk 
dress cheap if you want it. I kin git it for you at the 
factory as if it was for me.” 

Working in the’mills from her twelfth year, standing all 
night at her machine, keeping up her strength on whisky, 
what chance for a decent or happy life had nineteen-year- 
old Annie Lloyd? 

During our talk, Mrs. Lloyd’s eldest son, William, a 
tall, thin lad of seventeen, with a frank, pleasant face 
and a soft voice, lounged in the corner on the sofa. 

“Tf his father had a-lived William wouldn’t be workin’ 
so, either, doin’ th’ outside work,” his mother said. ‘‘ What 
is outside work? Why, it’s all the work that ain’t down in 
the mine. It’s work in the ‘breaker’ and shovin’ the cars 
around. William, he’s doin’ a man’s work for a boy’s pay. 
He gits $1.38 a day, and, whin they have to put a man on 
in his place, they have to pay him $1.60. William, he 
ain’t got his strength yet, and it looks like he’d be all wore 
out before he gits it. He has to just run around all day 
shovin’ them heavy cars. He wears out a pair 0’ shoes 
every week an’ most always he has to take off a day be- 
sides. Indeed, last month he got crushed in between two 
heavy cars and had to lie in bed five days and have the 
doctor. But medicine ain’t much good when it’s rest you 
need. Oh, the work’s just killin’ him!” 
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I asked the boy if he could not get an 
easier job. 

‘* Well,” he answered, ‘‘I did go to the boss, 
but he said if I didn’t go out nights I 
wouldn’t find this work too hard in the day- 
time. I said I didn’t go out nights, but he 
didn’t believe me.”’ 

‘Indeed an’ he don’t,”’ the mother agreed vociferously. 
“‘The boy never has no ambition to go out after he once 
gits home—he don’t even git out Sundays.” 

“Have you ever thought of working on a farm?’’ I 
asked him. 

‘*T ain’t never seen a farm,”’ he laughed. 

“Well,” I persisted, ‘‘usually they give you good food 
and a good place to sleep, and I think a summer in the 
open air would do you good.” 

“Do you think I'd get fat on a farm?” he asked, looking 
at his thin hands. 

As a matter of fact, it is easier to change the conditions 
of mine work than to uproot the mine workers. They 
begin sorting slate from the coal in the ‘‘ breaker’’ before 
they are fourteen, trooping home, negro-black with the coal 
dust, except for little white lines about their mouths and 
under their eyes. The pay of the boys is about half what 
the ordinary laborer receives, and yet the whole output 
of the mine depends on their work. Once when they de- 
cided to take a day off—some legal holiday that the com- 
pany had refused to give them—all the skilled miners, all 
their helpers, all the machinery, had to be stopped. 
Thousands of men were made idle because the ‘‘ breaker’’ 
boys refused to work. 

With Mrs. Davies, the wife of the mine “boss,” I 
walked through the streets of one of the towns where 
ninety per cent. of the men work in the mines. There were 
no sidewalks, only cinder paths along the edges of the 
unpaved streets in which the black mud lay a foot deep. 
At some of the crossings ashes had been sprinkled over this 
quaking mass, and, as we walked across, it swayed up and 
down like ‘‘rubber”’ ice. Mrs. Davies’ home was one of a 
row of gingerbread houses. Its gay paint was grimed 
over with coal dust apd the elaborate scroll ornamentation 
was a good deal out of repair—but it was enshrined in 
Mrs. Davies’ heart. She showed me over the house, and I 
have never seen a more spotlessly neat place. There was 
no dirt, no dust, and little disorder. 


Their Measure of Prosperity 


RS. DAVIES told me that she had ‘‘ worked out’’ before 

her marriage, but that now it took all her time to take 

care of the house and the children. Her husband’s brother, 

John, lives with them and together they are buying a piano 
on the installment plan. 

With Mrs. Davies I visited the wife of her uncle, a 
retired miner, who is now keeping a grocery store. The 
family lived above the store and seemed to be prosperous. 
I sat on a cracker-box and talked with Mrs, Jenkin. 

‘‘My husband ain’t satisfied not to work in the mine,” 
said Mrs. Jenkin. ‘‘Of course, he makes more money in 
the grocery store, an’ it’s easier work, but it ain’t so excit- 
ing and you don’t see nothin’ of the men. And then on 
pay-day he used allers to be glad and have a good time. 
But now he has to go around and get the money from the 
men that they owe him, so he hates it worse than any other 
day in the week. Oh, yes, we done well. We got money 
invested. Do you come from New York? You ever been 


to Brooklyn? Well, we’ve bought six lots there, where 
the tunnel’s comin’ through.” 

“That ought to be a good investment,” I told her. 

‘‘That’s what we bought it for,’’ she answered. 

The Jenkins have nine grown-up children, only one of 
whom was working in the mines. He came into the store 
while I was talking to his mother—a fine, sturdy fellow of 
about twenty-five or six, and already a mine “‘ boss’’ in one 
of the smaller collieries. Another son (who was cashier in 
one of the banks) also came in, and he told me something 
about the financial standing of the various classes of 
minerz. To him only the people who did not speak 
English were foreigners, and of these he considered only 
the Lithuanians as decent, thrifty people. They save 
their money, he told me, while the rest spend it in drink as 
fast as it comes in. 


The Line of Demarcation 


|e WAS Mrs. Jenkin who put definitely before me the 
two great social classes into which the miners’ families 
are divided. 

“There is that Polack family down beyond us. I’ve 
been in to see the woman several times,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, 
she’s a clean woman—good, too, and she sends her children 
to school. She talks some English. She ain’t like the rest 
of ’em. I wouldn’t be goin’ into none of their places.” 

And from this I inferred that the places into which Mrs. 
Jenkin would not be going represent depths of social 
degradation—the homes of the great non-English-speak- 
ing multitudes— Poles, Lithuanians, Russians, Hungarians 
and Italians. 

I saw a miner’s wife of this lower social class, Marie 
Wallewsky—a young Polish woman seated in front of me 
in the train with her newly-wedded husband. He had 
been in the mines long enough to earn money to send for 
her, and they had just been married at Ellis Island. The 
girl was not pretty, according to our ideas. Her eyes and 
jaws were too heavy, her wrists too thick, her hands too 
clumsy. But she had the beauty of perfect cleanliness, 
and there were quantities of dull, blond hair in the close- 
pinned braids at the back of her neck. 

Her husband was certainly not a model of the attentive 
bridegroom. When she spoke to him, sometimes he 
answered and sometimes he did not. But the girl seemed 
to take this indifference for granted. She looked anxiously 
out of the window, however, at the region which was to 
be her new home. The train climbed up and up from ridge 
to ridge, and over barren rocks with a few trees straggling 
upon them. It swung through tiny passes and went deep 
down into narrow valleys, past great culm-piles that stood 
black against the sky. It rose out of these valleys to other 
hills and down again into other barren valleys. It wasa 
country of desolation and death, not a region that God 
ever made; and how it came to be is an unexplainable 
mystery. As the train went on, the culm-piles grew higher, 
the breakers more 
menacing. Skeletons 
of trees stood out 
against the sky like the 
masts of wrecked 
ships, the streams were 
yellow with sulphur, 
red with earth, or black 
with the grime of coal. 
Aswe neared Mahanoy 
City a merciful rain 
began to shut out from 
the eyes of the bride, 
first the distant ctlm- 
piles, then the nearer 
breakers, the coal- 
strewn earth, the holes 
where the mines had 
caved in, the foul 
streams, leaving at last 
nothing for her to see 
but the drops dashing 
against the window- 
panes, i 

Marie Wallewsky 
had met her husband 
in Poland, but every 
year more and more of 
the foreign workmen 
marry women already 
in this country. They 
have a curious custom 
in picking out their 
wives. Late Saturday 
afternoon the young 
men stand in 
rows on the edge 
of the sidewalk 
in certain busy 
places in the 
towns. I saw 
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The Better Feelings have had Little Chance 


perhaps two hundred of them. Their backs 

were toward the street, and they intently and 

soberly watched the procession of girls who 

passed them on their way home from work. 

Their attitude was a perfectly respectful one. 

They made no remarks and there was little j 
laughter. The girls did not resent this in- 
spection nor seem especially self-conscious. 
Occasionally, one of the young men stepped 
forward from the waiting row and slouched 
along beside a girl. This action she accepted 
as a perfectly conventional form of introduc- 
tion, and she received her lover courteously 
as they walked along together. 

To exactly what home, I wondered, was 
Wallewsky taking his bride? Asan unmarried 
man he had probably been living in a com- 
pany lodging-house—a great, ram- 
shackle, wooden building, some- 
times as many as five or six stories 
high, with a common kitchen 
which is also parlor, dining-room 
and living-room. Here the men 
lounge in the evenings, drink, fight 
and tell stories. Sometimes, when 
a man marries, the scarcity of 
houses forces him to bring his wife 
into one of these lodging-houses; 
but he does not do this if he can 
avoid it—he knows that it is not 
a safe place for any young woman. tt; 

If, however, the husband has 
been fortunate enough to secure 
one of the houses built by the com- 
pany for its employees, things would go better with them. 
Even these are usually miserable, six-room affairs, with 
plumbing of a purely transitory character—ephemeral 
pipes, traps and bowls—‘‘near-plumbing,’”’ not even war- 
ranted to be as good as the genuine. The company 
charges six dollars and a half a month rent for them, 
although they are miserably unpainted, gloomy and drop- 
ping to pieces. Still, they are a blessing to the young 
bride who succeeds in getting one of them. 

As Marie Wallewsky sat there at the car window I 
hoped she could not see into the future; that she could not 
realize that one out of every three of her children would die 
before it was five years old, and that, like Mrs. Lloyd, she 
would probably send her boys to work in the “ breaker” 
when they were twelve years old, and her daughters into 
the silk mill or button factory before they were fourteen 
years old. 

Possibly, however, such prevision would not have grieved 
her. The Slav mothers of the region seem to value their 
children chiefly from the economic standpoint. They say 
that it costs about eight dollars a year to bring up a child 
until it is five years old, when it can begin to help earn its 

own living; by the time it is ten it is ready to aid in the 

support of the family, so that a child of five or over has 

a cash value of forty dollars. And because the attitude 

of these mothers toward their children is an economic 

one, they treat them with an ignorant brutality which 
increases the already high death-rate caused by unsani- 
tary housing till it reaches thirty-six per cent., and 
leaves among the sturdy ones who survive many half 

blind or disfigured through abuse for life. 
“‘IT was over at the priest’s house 
one day,” an insurance man said to 
ei me, ‘‘ when a fellow rushed in and tele- 
| phoned for the doctor. Well, the priest 
grabbed up some cotton and bandages 
and ran to the house, and I with him. 
We found thata four-year-old child had 
been playing with a dynamite cap that 
| had exploded and blown off the tips 
iT of the thumb and two fingers. The 
1 mother was crying and taking on, but 
it she hadn’t bandaged the child’s hand, 
i nor even washed the blood off. Well, 
the priest washed the hand, and he 
put cotton on it and a white bandage, 
and tied a rope around the arm to 

stop the bleeding. 
“The kid had lost so much blood 
that he was sort of half-conscious, and 
the mother thought he was going to 
sleep; and as soon as she saw that 
white bandage she thought every- 
thing was all right, and didn’t want 
| the doctor. We just had to fight to 

get him in when he came. 
‘ “No, these women don’t care much 
about their children. There was 
another kid that got hurt so badly that 
the people thought he wouldn’t get 
well, and they left him lying there four 
days, waiting for him to die, so’s they 
wouldn’t have to pay the doctor’s bill. 
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to Develop in These Slax Women 


They’re not likely, even, to calla priest 


when a child dies. In fact, if we didn’t 
watch them closely they’d bury the 
children in the ash-piles or somewhere 
else on their own premises.” 
/ Of course the children who survive 
this treatment must be strong. I 
visited one of the schools where the 
scholars were all children of Slav 
miners. They were a healthy, hearty- 
looking crowd, fairly clean and more 
intelligent than was to be expected 
from their heredity. These children 
must play in the 
streets, forthehouses 
of these little mining 
| towns are crowded 
| as closely together 
as in the city slums, 
and the streets are 
in far worse condi- 
tion than any city 
streets. But they 
splatter through the 
sticky mud and play 

A *‘pat-a-cake’’ in the 
: edges of the stag- 
nant ponds. They 
seat themselves con- 
fidingly on the edges 
of broken drain 
pipes, run about 
under the breakers, 
where the coal may 
drop down on their 
heads, and peer intrepidly through holes in boarding which 
covers mines seven hundred feet deep. 

I wondered if Marie Wallewsky would become as heart- 
less about her husband as are most of the Slav women. 
They have, of course, a certain animal affection, but it 
does not seem to survive the man’s power to support them. 
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It was Just Nobody’s Fault 


The Useless Dead 


““TT’S an awful thing to see the women when some one is 

hurt in the mine,”’ a minister told me. ‘Of course, 
nobody knows who it is, because you can’t more than half 
pronounce their names. A docter goes down into the 
mine, but it is so dark and dirty that he can’t do much, 
unless it isa burn. Then he just soaks the man with oil 
and covers him up. And the women—well, they crowd 
about the shaft, and all the children with them, and each 
one thinks it’s her man that is hurt, but nobody knows. 
And they all scream and yell together till the car that he 
has been put on comes up. Sometimes they have to wait a 
long time, for all the loaded cars that are ahead of him 
have to come up first. And when he does come—oh, it is 
an awful thing to hear the women till they find out who he 
is! They crowd around and scream, and yet sometimes 
when a woman finds it is her husband, and that he is dead, 
she will turn away and say: ‘Dead man; no good.’ If he 
is simply a lodger, the woman is almost sure to bar the 
door against him if he is hurt, or against his body if he is 
dead. This she will sometimes do, even if the man is her 
husband. But then we simply batter in the door and put 
him inside.” 

The better feelings have had little chance to develop in 
these Slav women. They have almost no pleasures, and 
those they have are of the lowest kind. Their greatest 
festivities are weddings and christenings, and often the 
wedding and the christening come at the same time. The 
people crowd into a hall over a saloon early in the evening 
for a heavy supper and plenty to drink. When they have 
eaten all they can they begin to whirl round and round 
in the old three-step waltzes, and dance many fantastic 
figures, nameless in this country, to the choruses of old 
folk-songs. All night the eating and drinking and dancing 
go on, and usually all the next day and for two days to 
come. 

This being their greatest opportunity for displaying 
clothes, the women are usually dressed in all the finery 
they can boast. But taste is a thing quite foreign to the 
Slav woman. In fact, she has little reason to exercise it, 
for her husband selects her clothes, even to her hats. 
Among the older women there is a tendency to keep to 
the ‘‘old country”’ skirt of red, blue or green, reaching only 
to the shoetops and full all the way around. I have seen 
these older women, while the dancing was going on, 
seated about the hall in heelless, cloth-top shoes, with 
handkerchiefs over their heads or around their necks, with 
heavy pendant earrings, and all sublimely indifferent to 
the civilizing influence of the corset. 

Still some of them have taken avidly, though blindly, 
to American clothes. I saw one woman at a dance in her 
Easter finery, which consisted of a skirt of green mottled 
plush, cut with an unrealized ambition to train at the back, 
a thin shirtwaist and a pink lace hat, under which her hair 
was drawn into a little round button at the back. 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


HEN it comes to the purely human 
y y element in handling employees there 
is a wide difference in methods. 

Mrs. Ella Rawles Reader, the ‘woman 
financier,’’ once conducted a typewriting office 
in New York, with sixty girls. To insure sympathy she 
made it a rule to kiss them all 
the first thing every morning. 

Captain Bill Jones, who was 
America’s greatest steel maker 
in his day, sometimes started the 
morning’s work by dis- 
charging a lot of his bullies 
and hiring them all over 
again in the afternoon. 

Look at some of the 
indoor organizations, and 
it often appears as though rou- 
tine ran them. When men are 
able to make reports, take their 
cue from an authority-chart, and 
put a grievance into a type- 
written statement, things often 
run so smoothly that personality 
seems a secondary factor. But 
it seldom is. Time and again 
have experts worked out a 
mathematically accurate system 
for running a great organization, 
and set it going under their own 
supervision on a mathematical 
basis. It runs until they leave, 
and then runs down. Every- 
thing was there but personality. 

A few years ago one of the 
great Western railroads got a 
new president. There had been 
a long period of parsimony and retrenchment. New 
interests got control. The new executive came on with a 
reputation for reconstructing neglected transportation 
properties. But within a year he was out of office. It had 
been impossible for him to make his administration stand 
for anything personal to employees. Hundreds of brake- 
meh, trackmen, switchmen and clerks, who had never seen 
him, felt vaguely that something was lacking in the Old 
Man. The Old Man wasn’t a ‘‘live wire”; that was all. 

Even the mildest tame-cat indoor organization lives 
largely on the nervous energy of its chief. When it comes 
to the outdoor organizations— men who cannot write, much 
less report—the value of sheer personality rises. Famous 
managers in this field seem to go it blind on vital energy 
and brute control. Yet even here there is a principle or 
two worth considering. 

Look among the contractors, the builders of bridges, 
tunnels, dams and skyscrapers, and it will be found that 
every man on one of their jobs is playing a game These 
employers fascinate the mind. They can organize a work- 
ing force among Bedouins of the desert, and reconcile 
warring Hindu castes. They can take the thick-skulled 
African native, who for centuries has had no conception of 
time, and could not comprehend the purpose of a watch, 
and interest him in breaking a world record in digging, or 
in beating some other contractor half-way round the globe. 
These men make work a game. They can set 10,000 
laborers straining to finish a contract a few days ahead 
of a rival who is often only a figment of the imagination. 
The job starts off with a ‘‘ Hurrah!”’ component that seems 
to be the best possible cohesive for an organization of 
elemental men. Frequently an application of fists is 
necessary, or a display of revolvers. The work is usually 
the most dirty and disagreeable in the world, and to a 
high degree dangerous, and seldom any too-well paid. It 
calls for the sudden organization of great working forces in 
places where men are scarce or have never learned how to 
work. Yet the contractor carries on his enterprises with a 
vim, speed and certainty that make other industricl 
problems appear mighty small in comparison. 










Frequently an Application 
cf Fists is Necessary, or 
a Display of Revolvers 


Rushing a SKyscraper Up 


HEODORE STARRETT is one of the pioneer sky- 

scraper builders in this country, and credited with a 
vast amount of steel construction. It is a saying among 
steel workers that ‘‘every floor of a modern skyscraper 
costs a human life.”” Records of accidental mortality 
among steel workers partly bear this out. Starrett has 
been building skyscrapers for more than twenty years, and 
has had constantly under him a force varying from one 
thousand to fifteen thousand men. In all that period his 
mortality bill will not amount to a dozen lives lost, and 
for more than ten years he had the record of not a single 
fatality on one of his jobs. 


MAHING WORK A GAME 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


Men lose their lives in steel construction chiefly through 
the pressure that is put on them for speed. Every steel 
construction job isa race. Starrett has been as speedy as 
the rest in putting up skyscrapers. He holds some world 
records. But he has been able to make work a game and 
a race, and still safeguard his men by good management. 
Steel workers do not always take kindly to safeguards. 
They are daredevils at heart, and will steal a ride on a 
girder while the boss’ back is turned, straight up 200 feet 
in the air on a single strand of steel rope. ‘‘Beat him to 
it’’ is a maxim of this trade, and nothing is an obstacle in 
arace. A railroad car was derailed and thrown where a 
wa’: was to go on one of Starrett’s jobs. ‘‘Brick it in,” 
said the foreman, and but for the arrival of a railroad 
wrecking crew the car would have become part of the 
building. A trainload of brick was sidetracked fifteen 
miles away and the men halted for lack of material. The 
railroad company put forward its stereotyped plea of 
being unable to handle traffic. ‘‘Go to it,’”’ said the fore- 
man. A yard engine was taken away from its crew and 
that train hauled up on to the job in two hours. 


Men Who Lag and Men Who Spurt 


TARRETT had the contract for a building in Chicago. 
Something happened down East, where the steel was to 
come from. Material was not on hand. Correspondence 
roused the temper of the steel maker, and he undertook to 
block Starrett with steel when he did begin to ship it, not 
so much in anger as by way of a joke—jokes are on a 
generous scale in this industry. Starrett did not intend to 
be blocked, however, and said he would handle the material 
as fast as it came. His liability insurance company heard 
about it, and notified him that double rates would be 
charged for insurance on his men on that job. Fourteen 
stories of skeleton were put up in thirteen and a half days. 
Not a man was hurt, and the record still stands. Another 
record was made on a fifteen-story office building in New 
York—‘‘a little one.” It went up from the foundations 
to the broom on the topmost girder in twenty-six days, 
counting Sundays and bad weather. 

Formerly Starrett worked by the old system, one 
building at a time, and the job under his own eye. But 
now he has thirty to forty jobs going simultaneously. 
Yet his casualties are almost negligible. 

Ask him how he does it, and, although he is a Bachelor of 
Arts, he will tap the nearest wood and say that it is bad 
luck to talk about good luck. Bad luck means the death 
of twenty men ona fifteen-story building. What Starrett 
really has done is extend his system of individual 
supervision. When he hired and bossed the men himself 
it was a matter of judgment to pick the most agile and 
intelligent—it would probably not do to say the most 
careful in this business, though that might count, too, in 
a man’s care for others, if not for himself. He picked good 
fore nen—not the sort of man who 
cursed a steel worker from the sixth 
story and then threw a bolt-keg at 
him, as is said actually to have 
happened in the construction of a 
building where nineteen men lost 
their lives. To-day Starrett is out of 
immediate touch with men. But he 
supervises the selection of foremen, 
supervises promotion, and keeps up 
the morale of his organization. When 
this is maintained, the force can be 
driven as fast as any other and with 
safety. 

The steel worker is a migratory 
bird, and the building business un- 
stable. This month ten thousand men 
are hurrying forward a big industrial 
plant in the Middle West. Next 
month they will be scattered to the 
four winds. A large factor in morale 
has been organization of work so that 
steadier employment could be given 
Where once no limit of cost was put 
on haste, and every big building went 
up on the “skyrocket” plan, now 
there is a race to save cost. Ten 
great buildings put up in New York 
ran fifty per cent. over their first-cost 
estimate under the old system. 
Starrett is putting up the United 
States Express Building, and expects 





It Took Five Hours to Convince a Datto 


to save a half-million of the estimated first 
cost. He does it by elimination of overtime 
work and keeping one gang of men right 
behind the other on a schedule. Formerly a 
contractor did eighteen per cent. of construc- 
tion and sublet eighty-two per cent. to other contractors, 
who got in one another’s way and worked at cross pur- 
poses. Now he sublets not much over twenty per cent. 

While the city authorities in New York have been try- 
ing to agree upon a plan to connect two bridge termi- 
nals a mile apart, the encrgetic contractors have driven 
fourteen tunnels under the river. Each is a race, and 
carried on at frightful hazards. M. J. Degnon is putting 
the Steinway tunnels under the most difficult part of 
the whole water frontage of Manhattan Island and set- 
ting a record that will probably stand for many years in 
tunneling. He was picked for the job because this tunnel 
had to be a race for a franchise, and his hundreds of ‘‘sand 
hogs” are playing the game with him. 

By a long process of organization and strikes the British 
workman has become known as the most deliberate me- 
chanic in the world. The British Westinghouse Company 
sought bids on a sixty-four-acre industrial plant some 
years ago. English contractors talked in terms of years. 
Yankee directors in the company called over James 
Stewart, an American contractor. He put it up in nine 
months, and said when the job was done that there was 
plenty of snap in the British workman if he saw snap in 
his chief. A day’s work was from four hundred and fifty 
to six hundred bricks in England, against two thousand 
to two thousand seven hundred in this country. Stewart 
gradually interested his men until nine hundred was a 
day’s work, and then one thousand two hundred, and then 
one thousand five hundred, and finally one thousand eight 
hundred for a nine-hour day. Stewart did it by being on 
the job all the time, by turning the work into a speed game, 
by paying ten per cent. above the highest union wages. 
This last weeded out slow workers, and he got two hun- 
dred per cent. more work—rather a good investment. 

Uncle Sam finally called in the contractor, after his own 
trial of canal building, as William J. Oliver, the lowest 
bidder, predicted he would four years ago. Oliver’s 
attitude on the management problem is indicated in his 
saying that ‘‘a contractor is not a contractor until he has 
lived in contract camps.’”’ Charles Jacobs has planned 
fifteen tunnels running from Manhattan Island. He main- 
tains so close a supervision of men in the six Pennsyl- 
vania bores that not one death has occurred among them 
from ‘‘bends,’”’ the compressed-air disease. 


The Broom at the Stackh-Head 


GREAT contractor nowadays has to give more atten- 
tion to routine, to office work, and tothe multiplication 
of himself through subordinates than was the case a genera- 
tion ago. But the human personality of the man at the 
head is always evident, and no pretty little authority- 
chart, with its wheels and lines, will replace this element. 
Work as a game made the steel industry of this country. 
At the Edgar Thompson Works, belonging to Carnegie, 
in Braddock, Pennsylvania, an 
enormous broom was formerly to be 
ae seen over one of the furnaces. This 
Ss broom shifted from stack to stack, 
and wherever placed indicated that 
the furnace beneath held the world’s 
record in steel production. By and 
by other steel plants as far away as 
Chicago became interested in this 
little game of solitaire, and set out 
to break records, too. When a new 
one was established the figures were 
telegraphed, and the victorious fur- 
nace hoisteda broom. Ina few years 
the game became more important 
than the candle, and brooms were 
abolished because they could not be 
shifted fast enough. 

This idea was introduced into the 
steel industry by Captain Bill Jones, 
a famous character in the steel coun- 
try around Pittsburg. Jones was 
born in Pennsylvania, of Welsh par- 
ents, and rose from private to cap- 
tain in the Civil War. Beginning 
in Andrew Carnegie’s employ at two 
dollars a day, he was eventually 
made superintendent of the Brad- 
dock plant. In less than four months 
he had doubled its output with the 
same equipment. A year later he 
was making steel six times as fast, 


and later still he doubled ' ===> 
that record. His control of aS i 
men was wonderful. He 
mixed profanity with quo- 
tations from Shakespeare, 
and would discharge his 
best workers right and left 
wheninatemper. But the 
crack steel makers of all 
that district flocked to 
Jones. 
He had three formulz for 
-men: 1. They must be 
young and ambitious and 
able to make steel in strong 
but pleasant rivalry. 2. 
They must have an eight- 
hour day to keep them fit. 
3. To make steel fast and 
well, he believed, a mixed 
nationality of workers was 
essential. Captain Jones 
lost his life among his men, 
dying of injuries received in 
a furnace accident, and a 
Hungarian laborer was 
killed alongside him. 

The Erie Railroad has a 
very interesting little variation of work as a game, which 
not only puts a premium on efficiency, but upon care. 
Every month, in a magazine distributed to employ-es, 
there appear three tables. The first lists each of the road’s 
twelve divisions according to the number of through pas- 
senger trains making schedule time for the month. The 
second lists the divisions according to efficiency in han- 
dling traffic during regular hours, the division charging up 
least overtime ranking first. The third is a car-damage 
table. The amount of damage in each terminal yard is 
given in dollars and number of cars, and it is easy to see 
how the disgrace of an expensive little freight smashup 
sits on the whole yard force when its cost is thus published 
comparatively. This first, second and third way of deal- 
ing out blame or credit has a subtle fascination for the 
mind of man everywhere—it is much the same thing that 
makes a horse-race fascinating. 

This road had another game for points a few years ago, 
when a veritable epidemic of broken wheel-flanges seemed 
to have descended on the freight equipment. A very small 
defect of that sort will cause a derailment, and the trouble 
is not easily located. But the company set its whole or- 
ganization on a still hunt for broken flanges. When a man 
found one, he got a credit mark on his record which might 
some day weigh against a blunder, together with a per- 
sonal letter of thanks from his division superintendent. In 
a little while this epidemic was cured. 


To Insure 
Sympathy, She ~ 
Made it a Rule to Kiss 


Man-Handling in the United States Army 


ROM Erie freight yards to the island of Mindanao, in 
the Philippines, is a long way to go for a suggestion. 
Mindanao is the great southern Moro stronghold. Spain 
handed it over to us almost an unknown land, and Uncle 
Sam found it necessary to cut two roads into its heart, 
meeting at Lake Lanao. These roads were to be Mindanao 
civilizers. 

Troops landed and started construction. Then the 
jungle began to be alive with lean, spidery, venomous 
little Mohammedan men in brilliant 
clothes. Some shot into the camp in a 
tentative way. Others lay in the grass for 
an opportunity to kill a sentry. By and 
by strong parties began to come in, armed 
to the teeth. Major R. L. Bullard 
was detailed to treat with them. 
Months of time were consumed in 
palaver, and bushels of bad ciga- 
rettes and betel-nut. Finally, a 
datto here and there would swear friend- 
ship, and send a few of his scrawniest 
boys and slaves to work on this insane 
road. These toiled an hour, then demanded 
pay. None had any tradition of work, 
much less the habit. One gorgeous datto 
came on tothe job with his retainers and 
fell asleep. A soldier woke him. He took 
his slaves and vanished, mortally offended. 

A chief got a contract. All others had 
to have one like it, word for word. The 
slightest difference meant superior recogni- 
tion of chieftainship, and all were as jeal- 
ous asso many sopranos. Sections of road 
were put in charge of dattos. One was left 
out by error, and, to preserve his dig- 
nity, laid out a little independent section 
of his own and built it without compen- 
sation. Major Bullard found no argument 
so effective as talking about the magnif- 
icent work of one datto to several others. 







Them All the First Thing Every Morning 





Even the Pick-and-Shovel 
Man Can Get a Job on 


an Hour’s Notice 


The first arrangement was for work by the day. 
A datto and his people came on to the job and 
prodded aimlessly with sharp sticks. ‘‘Now” 
meant, to them, ‘‘any time to-day.”’ But, during 
the noon hour, this primitive section gang would 
work its heart out cutting cordwood by the piece 
and carrying it a mile on their heads to the 
quartermaster. 

All these littie parties clung at first to their 
dattos. All had murderous enmity for the sub- 
jects of every other chief. But acquaintance was 
bound to spring up, and then the power of the 
dattos began to weaken, tribal lines to disappear. 
Some dattos stayed back in the jungle—conserva- 
tives. Their people deserted and came to work on 
the road. ]ventually these savages were merged 
in large gangs, irrespective of tribes or dattoships, 
and put in long hours under the tropical sun, 
moved by bugle calls. 

Work as a game spurs on not only the savage 
and the big contract force, but is also the impel- 
ling motive with many an indoor force, and many 
a small one. Salesmanship is a perpetual game. 
Hundreds of sales forces are busy beating last year’s 
record —beating figures in a book. But back of them 
there is always a manager of a fine personality. 

The salesman is popularly regarded as a brass- 
bound creature, case-hardened and proof against 
defeat. But in reality he is often as high-strung as a 
prima donna. Good salesmanship isn’t so very far from 
good acting. The sales manager knows that his best 
men will sometimes fall into the dumps, and he is an 
able captain who can get them out again. Mrs. Reader’s 
plan of kissing the whole staff every morning isn’t prac- 
ticable here. But a good manager will rouse faltering 
ambition, and take his subordinate’s mind off setbacks. 

Who believes that a book agent hath organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, or that if you cut him he will 
bleed? 

Nobody —absolutely nobody. 

The book agent is the Spartan youth of salesmanship. 
He goes to school to learn how a book is to be sold. 
He gets his lessons out of a book about that book, 
which contains every separate objection that the most 
adroit mind can possibly advance as a reason for not 
buying it. Opposite each objection is the answer. 
There are hundreds. The book agent gets them 
all by heart. ‘But I have no children,” protests 
the victim. The reply is instant: ‘‘ Buy it to throw 
at the cat.”” A book agent, furthermore, is taught 
to take pride in selling books that nobody wants. 

Any one can sell the other kind. 

Now, when a phalanx of salesmen like this goes 
out, it often cuts its way straight across the con- 
tinent and back. One crew of book canvassers 
crossed twice from ocean to ocean in three years. 

And nothing escaped them. But a crew like that 
could no more work without its manager than without its 
little lesson. If a force of typewriter girls needs mother- 
ing, a crew of book agents needs fathering. The manager 
is their Dad. He it is who has the sympathy, the appre- 
ciation, the encouragement —in a word, personality. He 
takes care of his team like an expert coach and trainer. 
He keeps up its ego, interest, vim. And so it is in all good 
salesmanship. People who have never tried their hands 
at selling goods imagine that the basis of able selling is 
brass. But the real basis is nervous energy. It takes a 
man’s blood, drop by drop. There never 
lived a salesman who could go off for 
months and sell goods by himself, alone, 
unsupported. A game is not stimulating, 
even when you win, unless there is some- 
body to look on and applaud. 

Some executives endeavor to stimulate 
their workers through prizes. One of the 
industrial corporations that has been most 
successful in welfare work pays rewards to 
salesmen who have the largest showing of 
business each quarter. But level-headed 
managers hold that this is a form of bri- 
bery. They do not advocate niggardliness, 
but believe that such rewards should go 
only in the form of percentages on sales 
—‘‘Give a man part of what he makes.”’ 

When an organization tackles its work 
as a game, there can be no doubt as to its 
being permeated with that most valuable 
spirit, pride of organization. This spirit 
cropped up finely in an Irish doorman for 
one of the great trusts. He was persist- 
ently annoyed by a well-dressed man 
with a troublesome load of liquor. The 
doorman kept his temper admirably, 
though it took half an hour to get rid of 
the interloper. Only when the latter tot- 
tered off did his own feeling in the matter 
come to the surface. ‘‘ Bedad,’’ muttered 
he, “if ’twere not for the credit of the 





And Then Threw a Bolt-Keg at Him 
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company I’d ’a’ punched yer head an’ had done wid ye!” 
Pride of organization came to the surface, too, when a 
great Eastern railroad, after a bad wreck, due to a cause 
quite outside fast running, ordered its crack train off 
the schedule, leavirg a competing line the only train that 
made as fast time. In a week this train was ordered 
back again because, it is said, subordinate executives 
reported that their best men would leave in the face of 
such an admission of defeat to the organization. Spirit of 
this sort is not traced to a card index. 

An organization that attacks work as a game has some- 
thing else of greater value—a point of view. The employee 
who isn’t interested! How employers bewail him. Mini- 
mum return for a maximum wage is his idea, while 
changes and improvements, great or small, are installed 
against the steady current of his indifference. But the 
employer who can make work a game has solved this 
interest problem out of hand, and imposed his own point 
of view on his organization. Nobody is born with a point 
of view. Some men never have one imposed upon them 
until they become employers themselves. Anything that 
will lead an employee to step into the boss’ shoes for a 
week, even in theory, is likely to wake him up and set him 
off at a new tangent. The successful man, reviewing his 
career, usually perceives that the place at which he began 
to go forward was where he caught the boss’ view of the 
business. 

An elderly, crippled, cigar manufacturer had, in his tiny 
shop, a single employee, Bob, who was a cripple, too, with 
cynical, revolutionary opinions. Bob went to anarchist 
meetings three nights a 
week, and was a prime 
mover in the “propa- 
ganda.” His pay was 
comfortable, and he and 
the boss like brothers. 
Yet day and night, as 
he rolled cigars, Bob 
ranted against the 
oppression of the capi- 
talistic system, and cel- 
ebrated the sorrows of 
the proletariat. Bob 
would not use a two- 
cent stamp, but bought 
two green ones. Two- 
cent stamps bear the 
portrait of Washington, 
and Washington was a 
slaveholder. That was 
Bob in his “ before”’ 
days. 

Finally the boss died. 
Bob got his savings 
together and bought the 
tiny shop. The boss 
had never been very 
active, so Bob found he could carry on the business alone, 
rolling the cigars and delivering them. His profits came 
to not a great deal more than he had made as a journey- 
man. But his views were turned upside down. Bob 
abandoned the ‘‘ propaganda,’’ and declared venomously 
that all anarchists, socialists, walking delegates and 
reformers ought to be jailed for the public good. They 
were interfering with the broad-minded, constructive men 
who were building up the nation’s industries. He had no 
employees. But his opinions on the shiftlessness. in- 
gratitude and downright dishonesty of the proletariat were 
bitter. 

Bob had simply become boss himself. 

The employer who condemns Fate for the sort of raw 
material she supplies is much like the woman who cannot 
keep a servant. Both lack personality and tact. There is 
a type of woman who can keep a servant anywhere. Two 
or three experiments and failures, and then she lands a 
cook who sticks by the family till death, and wills her sav- 
ings to the children. There are employers who turn almost 
any timber into good labor. 


The Standard of Efficiency 


NE such, a man with a small force, says he starts with 
the assumption that no man is more than fifty per cent. 
efficient. The rest is the other thing, and often it amounts 
to seventy-five per cent. But ego flavors the combination, 
and Providence has wisely ordained that the employee 
with three-quarters inefficiency and downright cussedness 
usually has the most ego. Very often the latter looks like 
vanity. But this is the handle by which he must be taken 
hold of, and it is important not to destroy it. The late 
Charles L. Tiffany took pride in the fact that his retail 
organization had many men who had failed in business on 
their own account. Active industry and thrift are often 
developed in a man who has felt the pinch of hunger—a 
good hard pinch. Mr. Tiffany took a man who had learned 
what was what by failure, and developed his latent ability. 
He seldom made an error in selection. 
(Concluded on Puge 32) 
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for the town that 
was to be built 
there, he made a 





advertised fora servant to ~ 
replacea Japanese who had l 
left. The first applicant | 
was an Icelander, the 

second was a Korean and ae 
the third was a Syrian. 
Everybody in Seattle is | 
from somewhere, and there 
is somebody there from 
everywhere. A reporter 
for the Post-Intelligencer 
wrote a:story about a 
colony of Chaldeans he 
had discovered. 

“Here!” yelled the 
editor, ‘‘don’t you know 
that ali the Chaldeans died 
three thousand years 
ago?” . 

‘‘No,” replied the re- 
porter, ‘‘I don’t know it, 
for there is a bunch of 
them here and, more than 
that, they are living next to 
a flock of Mesopotamians.”’ 














lot of trouble for the peo- 
ple who followed him. It 
is quite likely that Yesler 
had no idea beyond sawing: 
lumber. He did not look 
around with prophetic eye 
and see broad streets and 
great buildings. Instead, 
he picked out a level spot 
at the base of the hills and 
went to work. The spot 
he selected was about the 
only level one in the sur- 
rounding territory, too. 
All the rest was hills, rising 
one. after another to tke 
ridge that drops down to 
the lake. When Seattle 
began to grow it spread out 
over these hills. There 
was nothing else to do— 
nowhere else to go. The 
consequence is that the 
men who followed Yesler 
have been grading and 


em 








And they were. Scat- 
tered through the place are 
people from every country and every clime. All the seven 
seas bring tribute to Seattle in the way of population. 
When the emporium of the late Mr. Billy the Mug was in its 
glory you could walk in and find on the benches sailor-men 
from any port you chose to name, and they nearly all had 
friends who were living in the city. The place is a con- 
densed cosmopolis. One of the flaring electric signs on 
Second Aveaue is ‘‘Chinese Grill.”’ If that doesn’t prove 
it, what will? That is a combination of Orient and Occi- 
dent that gives one pause. 

Moreover, the leading citizens of Seattle are from every 
State in the Union. They have landed in and on Seattle 
to make their fortunes, and if they are not doing it they 
are at fault. The opportunities are there. The visitor 
hears stories of increases in value that make him think 
the appreciation of property in the East is as slow as 
stalactite formation. 

Seattle is a city of young men. It is the favorite state- 
ment of the people who know that more university men are 
there, in all sorts of business and professions, than in any 
other city of similar size in the country. That is the usual 
formula for all assertions of that character—‘‘more than 
in any other city of similar size.’ Seattle is a great place 
for ‘‘more thans.” It has them by the score. Still, the 
claim that the university men have flocked in is well 
grounded. The place is alive with them, all hustling, all 
taking advantage of whatever comes up, and all shouting 
for Seattle whenever a shout is needed and often when one 
isn’t. 

“‘Go to it!” is the Seattle motto. ‘‘Go to it and get the 
money!” That is the spirit of the place. Catch them 
coming and going. Cash in on everything. Let no grass 
grow under hesitating feet, but hop in, grab it and hop 
out again. The place hums all day. The people are on 
edge from morning to night. The streets are crowded. 
The stores are filled. Everybody is doing something. It 
looks like a real city, and feels like one. 


The I-Could-Have-Bought-It Man 


HEY stand you on a corner and point out a piece of 
property. Two years ago it sold for whatever it was. 
Yesterday it changed hands for five or fifteen or fifty-six 
times as much, The I-could-have-bought-it man is much 
in evidence. In 1893 that lot was hawked around for six 
thousand five hundred dollars. Now, it is worth one 
hundred thousand dollars. Why didn’t you buy it? 
Didn’t have the six thousand five hundred dollars. The 
old, old complaint. Since the fire, a number of years 
ago, which cleaned out a lot of ramshackle buildings 
and gave the Seattle people a chance to build new ones, 
there has been an almost steady appreciation of real-estate 
values. The place has grown enormously, has spread out 
over the hills in every direction and is increasing in 
population so rapidly that any man who puts up a building 
is sure of a tenant. With the increase of population has 
come a tremendous expansion of commerce. Tacoma, 
once a rival, has been passed. Seattle is the big city of the 
Northwest, and is getting bigger every minute. 


Editor's Note — This is the second of a series of papers upon the 
struggle for supremacy among the Pacific Coast cities. The third 
and last article, on Los Angeles, will appear in next week's issue. 





Start of Jackson Street Riegrade, Seattle — 3,400,000 Yards to be Moved 


As a place to sell real estate it is so alluring the wonder 
is that all the men who deal in corner lots and subdivisions 
are not at work in it. There are times, especially if a 
stranger looks in any way prosperous, when it seems as if 
all of them are on tiie spot, but reflection will assure even 
the most harassed person that a few still are operating in 
Los Angeles, in Derver and in some places in the East. 
There is a great fresh-water lake on one side of the town. 
Puget Sound is on the other side. You can live in a villa 
on the lake and get to business in the heart of the city in 
twenty minutes. Or, if your taste does not incline you to 
fresh water, there ar2 portions of the city that overlook the 
salt water, just as easy to get in from. You pay your 
money and take your choice. In any event, you pay your 
money. That is what the real-estate men are there for. 


Let No Loose Wealth Escape 


HE unit system wf real-estate investment was invented 
in Seattle. Chaps who found the trade in lots and 
additions and in inside property tooslow, or discovered that 
many investors would like to buy inside property instead 
of lots outside, but did not have the great sums of money 
required for such investment, devised a plan whereby any 
man with a few hundred dollars could go into an office- 
building speculatior. They organized trustee companies, 
and when they acquired a piece of business property and 
planned to erect an office building on it they divided the 
estimated cost into units. If the cost was to be one hun- 
dred thousand dollsrs the units ranged in size from ten 
thousand dollars to five hundred dollars or, perhaps, less. 
Any person with the money could buy a unit in the build- 
ing. If he put in a thousand dollars he owned a thousand- 
dollar unit, and was entitled to his share of the profits. 
If he wanted to sel! he could dispose of his unit either in 
the open market or to a private bidder. The trustee com- 
pany did the buildimg and ran the business. This plan let 
in many men with small means. in effect, it was building 
big buildings by pepular subscription, although many of 
the units sold were for large sums. The plan has been 
successful. There are many men in Seattle who can point 
to some of the larger buildings and say they own some of 
them; and, what is more to the point, the investments 
have been profitable: and have paid a good rate of interest 
thus far. 

The unit system illustrates the exact science to which 
the men who are taking care of the real-estate develop- 
ment of Seattle have reduced their business. Go to it, 
and get the money! Let no wealth escape. If aman with 
limited means thinks he can do better with his money in 
business property than in lots, give him a chance to invest 
in business property. That was the Seattle argument, and 
it worked out satis’actorily. The real-estate men of that 
city would have been no better than the real-estate men 
of any other city if they had not risen to meet this emer- 
gency. Perish, triply perish, the thought that any person 
who wants to buy anything should not find that thing 
for sale in Seattle! The idea of sending money out of town 
is absurd. Seattle people are for Seattle. That is why the 
place is advancing +o rapidly. 

When, some fifty-odd years ago, Yesler built his saw- 
mill where Pioneer square is now, and began to saw boards 


regrading and cutting 
down ever since, and the 
further consequence is that they are not half through yet. 

The main business streets run along the sides of the 
hills. It is a sharp climb from First Avenue to Second 
Avenue, and a sharper one from Second Avenue to Third 
Avenue. If you can go up both without stopping for 
breath you are an athlete. They have regraded First 
Avenue and Second Avenue until they are broad, level 
thoroughfares, on which most of the retail business of the 
city is done. Now they are at work on Third Avenue, and 
pretty soon they will take up Fourth. The development 
of the city demands cutting down and smoothing off great 
humps of earth. The leveler is at work. 

There was Denny Hill. Some years ago, local capitalists 
who had faith in the city built a fine hotel on top of that 
hill. The only way to get up there was by a counter- 
balanced car that slid you up and down almost perpendicu- 
larly. Then there was a period of depression. The hotel 
stood empty for years. When the city began to boom 
again, the hotel was bought at a low price by a real-estate 
man who had an idea. He opened it and ran it for a 
couple of years. It was hard to get to, but good after you 
got there. The landscape artists said Denny Hill could be 
terraced and made a most beautiful spot, with the hotel 
on top facing the wonderful view out over the Sound. 

That was a good landscape idea, but it didn’t amount 
to much as a real-estate proposition. So they tore down 
the hotel, cut off the hill to the grade of Second Avenue, 
built a new hotel on part of the ground, projected a theatre 
for another part and, when the grading is all done, the 
real-estate operator who had the foresight to buy the 
place will have not only his hotel and his theatre, but 
enough level ground for half a dozen other buildings and 
the whole place will be worth ten or fifteen times as much, 
maybe more, than it was when it was a hill that might 
have been terraced, with a hotel on top. It will not be so 
pretty, but Seattle has scenery for miles around. What it 
wants in the city is level ground. This is a grossly util- 
itarian view to take of it, but you cannot convince Seattle 
of that fact. Seattle needs space for business. It can 
wait for the terraces. 


Cutting the Heads Off the Hills 


HERE are tremendous holes in some of the outer sec- 

tions of the city. These holes were once hills. Themen 
who own them tell you that the lots on top of the hills were 
worth so much, and that the lots at the bottom of the 
holes are worth thousands more. They talk of cutting 
down the grade of a street a hundred feet as if a hundred 
feet of excavation was a mere incident, not a considerable 
undertaking. The man who has seen work of this kind in 
the East begins to figure on how many men and how many 
teams the job will require. The Seattle excavator pushes 
men and teams aside. He does his excavating with water, 
and he gets pay for it two ways—catches it going and 
coming with true Seattle enterprise. 

A young lawyer and a young real-estate man bought 
some lots on the top of one of these hills. They hoped 
to make a few hundred dollars out of the deal by leveling 
the land somewhat. Neither of them had much money, 
and they were appalled at the price of moving dirt by 
the old method of steam shovel or the older method of 





scraper and team. They had heard of placer mining. 
They looked around to find a placer miner. In Seattle 
you can find men who can do anything, who have done 
everything in all parts of the world. 

They found their placer miner. He examined the hill. 
‘‘T can cut it off in no time,” he said, ‘‘if I can get a giant.” 
They bought the giant, which is the big nozzle used by 
hydraulic miners, and they got the water. The placer 
miner turned the stream against the hill and it began to 
crumble. The young lawyer and the young real-estate 
man didn’t know it then, but at that moment they had 
opened the way for comparatively inexpensive regrading 
of the city. They had made it possible to cut streets 
through to outlying parts of the city cheaply, to build up 
suburbs and to facilitate transportation. Moreover, they 
had established themselves in the contracting business. 

As soon as the hill began to crumble they saw there 
must be some place for the dirt. There is no sense in cut- 
ting down one hill and piling up the dirt into another. The 
solution of this problem came almost immediately. For 
years Seattle had been clamoring to have its tide-land 
filled in, to make place for railroad terminals and for 
factory sites. The men who owned the hill made a con- 
tract with the owner of a certain plat of tide-lands to fill 
them in. Then they built a sluice and laid some big 
wooden pipes, and as fast as the water tore the dirt off 
the hill it was carried by the same water through the pipes, 
and deposited on the tide-lands. 

There were many difficulties. They found the dirt and 
stones wore through the wooden pipes in a few days. 
They tried lining the pipes with iron. The iron did not 
last as long as the wood did. Presently, a pipe was in- 
vented that does the work. The placer miner who took 
the original job made a wooden pipe with a slot in the 
bottom part. A thick piece of wood, grain up, was 
slid into that slot. As soon as that piece of wood was 
worn out, a new piece of wood was put in. This solved 
the problem and enabled the contractors to work night 
and day. 

Their plan of carrying the débris from the excavation 
for long distances through the pipes and dumping it in 
places that needed filling was successful. Now they have 
great contracts and are excavating in one place and filling 
in another half a mile to a mile away. They work three 
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shifts of men during the twenty-four hours. They have 
secured enough water and they are ripping out hills and 
filling in tide-lands in a way that would make an Eastern 
contractor gasp. With three giants and about sixty,men 
they can do the work of a thousand teams and scrapers 
and shovelers. They get twenty-five cents a yard for ex- 
cavating and filling, together. That price would make an 
eastern contractor gasp, also, but it gives a good profit. 
Being alert Seattle persons, the young lawyer and the 
young contractor catch them coming and going. They 
know the Seattle system. Meantime, the tide-lands are 
being filled rapidly, factory sites are made where there has 
been nothing but mud, railroads are given better facilities, 
and Seattle takes it as a matter of course. Why not? They 
do things in Seattle. 

When Seattle gets through cutting down hills and re- 
grading streets and has time to turn attention to munic- 
ipal adornment two statues should be erected, each in as 
conspicuous a position as that the totem-pole holds on 
Pioneer Square. One of these statues should be to William 
H. Seward and the other one to James J. Hill. The city is 
about equally indebted to these men: to Seward because 
he was the first American statesman who realized the enor- 
mous natural advantages of Alaska and fought for its 
acquisition, and to Hill because he built Seattle, with his 
railroads, contributing more than any one factor, with 
the exception of Alaska, to the present prosperity of the 
place and to the remarkable future it will have. 

When the steamer Portland came in, in 1897, with its 
cargo of Alaska gold, Seattle began to boom, and Alaska 
has been a potent force in the development of the city ever 
since, and always will be. Alaska is a suburb of Seattle, 
although it is rather Puget-Soundian to speak of a country 
of six hundred thousand square miles as a suburb. Still, 
that is practically what Alaska is, for the people who go 
in there buy their supplies in Seattle, and they spend their 
money in Seattle when they come out. 

Catch them coming and going, you know—the real 
Seattle practice. 

Nobody has kept an accurate count of the men who go 
into the North from Seattle every year, but the number 
runs a good way up intothe thousands. The boats leave in 
rapid succession, and in the fall they bring back the miners 
with their gold, if they have any, but always with the 
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determination to go in again. The city is full of stores 
where Alaskans are outfitted and, if you do not want to go 
in yourself, you can buy a gold mine on any corner. The 
men who search for gold in that great northern territory 
say the surface has not yet been scratched. More seekers 
after gold and more men who have business interests or 
intend to go into business up there appear in Seattle each 
spring. The development of Alaska means the correlative 
development of Seattle. No port will ever get Alaska 
away from Seattle, and Seattle will always be there with 
opportunities to buy going in and spend coming out. 

Catch them coming and going—-and how expert they 
are at it! 

When it comes to climate, the real Seattle man is ag- 
gressive. ‘‘ Finest climate on earth!’’ That is all there is of 
it. You ask for particulars and are told that the summers 
are delightful, that there are two seasons, the sunshiny, 
dry one, and the one that is a little less dry and not quite so 
sunshiny. Further inquiries will develop the concession 
that it rains—sometimes—in the rainy season. It does. 
If you get a Seattle man on a confidential basis, where no 
other Seattle man is around, he will admit there are days 
between October and April when it is just as well to carry 
an umbrella. One can’t tell what may happen, you know, 
and it isn’t much of a job to lug an umbreila around. Dip 
into this question of rain further, and there will be a re- 
luctant statement that it has happened, from time to 
time, that there were several rainy days in the rainy 
season—days when gentle showers descended, nothing 
particularly wet, but rainy, if you want to call it that for 
lack of a better term. 

No resident will admit the rainy season is uncom- 
fortable. Probably, it isn’t. People get used to rain just 
as they get used to wind and to snow and to heat. The 
fact is, the rainy season is exactly that—a rainy season. 
It is damp and sometimes disagreeable, but that makes 
no difference. The Seattle people like it. Finest climate 
onearth! Great for nervous disorders! One man told me 
the climate cured Bright’s disease, which was somewhat 
of a recommendation. Passing over the rainy season, the 
sunshiny part of the year is delightful. It is always cool 
at night—sleep under a blanket all the year ’round--a 
testimonial used by all climate lauders everywhere in the 
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NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 
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AM the wife of Narcissus. I 
I married him three years ago, or rather, Bernard Shaw 

to the contrary, Narcissus married me. This I shall 
insist upon, because the morning after the storm in the 
park, when I went to meet Narcissus, I had no more idea I 
would be married to him by high noon than that I should 
be the chattel of the King of Madagascar. 

Even now I cannot think clearly how it all came about. 
When I awoke late that morning I looked over in the north 
end of the studio where Mildred’s couch was. She was not 
there, and it had not been mussed. 

I got up and found a note on the chair by the fender: 
Mildred said she had received a telephone message in the 
night calling her out of town, and had gone early in the 
morning without waking me. 

She did not know, she added, when she would be back — 
not for a week or so, at any rate. 

I dressed and flew to the park. There was Narcissus 
waiting for me at the entrance, beside the big golden statue. 
I told him of Mildred. 

‘“‘What must I do now?” I asked. ‘I don’t know 
where Molly Dooley lives. Janehasn’t comeback. Ihave 
nobody to look after me. The studio is awfully black and 
creepy at night.” 

Narcissus took my arm and we walked along the elm 
avenue. He gave a charming, wise smile, like one of the 
genii in the Arabian Nights just as he goes to present a 
golden key or a magic bottle to the bewildered princess. 

‘*My lovely Aurora, there is but one thing you can do.” 

“‘And what?” I asked. 

““Why, marry me, my Rose of the Morning.” And when 
I demurred, he encircled me with his enchantment. He 
has that way of making everything he does, or wants to do, 
beautiful and original and altogether to be desired. If 
he had said: ‘‘Aurora, we will eat bread and treacle,” 
vhat material and sticky act would immediately have 
assumed the aspect of a fairy feast. 

I knew people were married in New York every day, but 
Narcissus made the prospect an exclusive rite on our part. 
He lifted the idea of it way up into the blue heavens and 
laid it across the golden chords of his fancy until the whole 
earth and sky seemed chanting the marriage hymn of the 
‘Rose of the Morning” and Narcissus. 





There were So Many Dowegere in Velvet that it Seemed 
Like a Human Upholstery-Shop 


We sat beneath the trees and 
he wrote, upon a little ivory 
tablet, the most enchanting 
marriage-notice, which he said was to be printed on rose- 
leaves in the morning paper in Paradise. 

Even now I get all tangled up in the memory of that 
morning. 

I tried to hold back, to make an excuse about my dress; 
but Narcissus said he was sure I had selected my toilet 
purposely for a high-noon wedding. 

‘Why, Aurora, what could be fitter than a white muslin 
dress? I see you have also honored the day with a leghorn 
hat wreathed in narcissus. How charming!” 

‘But I haven’t any bride’s bouquet,”’ I laughed, for it all 
seemed a sort of child’s play in half-earnest. 

“‘Never mind.’’—And Narcissus arose and led me out 
of the park. He called a hansom. I remember the horse 
was white, and the little windows heart-shaped, and the 
cabby was young and grinning, and seemed deeply inter- 
ested. 

We drove away, all like a fairy-tale; and when, on a side 
street, Narcissus put his arms around me and leaned over 
to kiss me, I drew away. I loved the enchantment of 
him, but somehow I did not want to be kissed by him. 

“‘Oh, no, Narcissus. Jane said I must never let a man 
kiss me till after I am married,” I objected. 

He was amiable about it, but kept his arms twined 
around me very tight till I felt Icouldn’t breathe, and I was 
relieved when he got out at the florist’s and returned with 
a big bouquet of white lilacs. 

“The wedding bouquet of the Rose of the Morning,” he 
said, and I held it lovingly in my arms. 

‘‘They look like fairy clusters of seed-pearls. 
pearls mean tears, Narcissus?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Not when held by the Rose of the Morning and bathed 
in the light of the rainbow!”’ he whispered. 

‘‘And the wistaria arbor will be perennial and the tea 
never, never bitter, Narcissus?” 

He promised that it shouldn’t. And I remember, when 
he got out for the license, I made a little prayer to keep love 
pure and trueand good in my heart always; and I felt up- 
lifted. I would be everything, I said to myself, everything 
to my poet! I would make him even a greater being and 
a greater poet than he wasnow. I would be his daily bread 
and his heavenly manna. I was deeply moved, and, as we 
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neared the Little Church Around the Corner, my head was 
bowed and I could not speak. 

It seems somebody is always being married informally 
there, and we got in on the heels of a casual wedding. Nar- 
cissus found they were friends, so those who hadn’t got 
married stayed as witnesses, and then we were all married 
up in a minute. 

We went from the church to Sherry’s and had our wed- 
ding breakfast with no one but the haughty waiters to con- 
gratulate us—but they didn’t. At the breakfast Narcissus 
said something strange to me, something that affected me 
from the beginning. 

“Darling,” he whispered, bending over me, ‘‘you know 
neither of us really believe in marriage at all.” 

““Don’t we?” I said in a tone of surprise—for, seeing 
that Mamma had been married those three extra times be- 
sides Papa, I felt that I was the last person on earth to 
whom such a statement should be made. 

“You know, my flower,” he continued, ‘“‘I mean that 
marriage is only tolerated by gifted people for the sake of 
ordinary, vulgar conventions. I have dreams and fencies 
that I must realize in a sense. I must follow the light of 
my ideals wherever it leads, else I cannot bea poet. You, 
little one, will ever be the mistress of my heart, the star 
of my soul’s inner chamber; but I shall rove and dream. 
And you, too——”’ 

But before I could answer he caught himself. ‘‘Ah, 
women are different!” he said. ‘‘You may dream, but 
you will not permit yourself to rove. It is in your eyes 
and your innocent mouth.” 

Then he held my eyes with his own and I felt floating 
away helplessly in their blue depths. 

Yet what he said has clung to me from that day. In the 
early weeks of my strange, new life I would start to write 
in my journal. I would begin: ‘‘I am the hap ” then 
my pen wouldn’t go on. Again I would start: ‘Life is 
idea ” and it wouldn’t go again. So I gave it all up 
until to-day. Iam alone quite a lot now, and I think talk- 
ing things out to myself sometimes will be company for me. 

We went to the studio from Sherry’s and there was my 
old nurse who had come back from the death-bed of her 
cousin in Albany. When she found what I had done she 
was in a profane Irish rage—not with me, but with Narcis- 
sus, and I think she quite frightened him, for, when she 
roared he bolted and I went flying after him. I told Jane 
at the door what I thought of her and how hurt I felt that 
she should not love the man I had chosen. She took me 
in her arms and hugged me tight, crying: 

“Oh, me darlint, ye needn’t tell me ye chose him! 
You’re ,ust a baby and didn’t know any better, and I 
nmiight ’a known something would happen to ye, an’ ye’d 
get under the spell o’ one o’ them poets whilst I was gone! 
May the saints forgive me for goin’!’”—And the poor dear 
went and got the teapot and the shawl she had snatched 
after her aunt died, and someway I was overcome with all 
the humanness of Jane’s dear, homely love. And I felt 
all alone, as I did in the hailstorm, and I wanted to stay, 
but Narcissus stood at the elevator and called: ‘‘Come, 
Sophie!’”” Then I realized he was my husband and that 
I had taken him for all time and must go. So I did and, 
when we got home, it was very pretty indeed, and full of 
artistic taings, and we were quite gay and I lived in a 
dream-world for many weeks. 

Jane came up the morning after we were married, for, of 
course, she forgave me, although she vowed at the top of her 
lungs that she wouldn’t when I left. She arrived, pug- 
nacious and powerful, surmounting a van of studio things. 
She had bought me a trousseau out of her own earnings, too, 
the dear old saint, and very well selected the things were, 
consideri ag Jane’s personal passion for Hibernian green in 
preference to all other colors. 

J was very pleased and happy in my pretty, bridey things, 
but someway what Narcissus said about marriage, or some 
queer instinctive feeling, affected me strangely. It never 
seemed a real, strong, Jawful tie with laws and obligations 
of its own. I made my laws all for myself and stuck to 
them, but they seemed just my individual creeds born out 
of my own nature. 

I suppose the Dutch and the Scotch of Papa is pretty 
strong in me after all, because I believe I’m a natural-born 
wife—not exactly the sort of exalted, radiant wife to Nar- 
cissus that I dreamed in my girl’s fancy of being to some 
man, but a real woman and a domestic creature in a wifely 
sense. I love keeping house; I love all our little blue-and- 
white dishes and the pictures and books and rugs in these 
rooms; and it makes me happy to have pretty little dinners 
ard things sweet and dainty when Narcissus comes in. It 
seems like keeping play-house in a way, but I go on hoping 
some day it will all come right and real, and I’ll stop ques- 
tioning and be completely happy. 

In August of the year we were married we went to 
England 

Mamma had been acting Cleopatra in London during the 
season, and it had been a great hit, and Royalty had smiled 
upon her; so she had sent me the money to come over. 

She expected me to bring Jane, for I had not written her 
I was married. I thought that would be a delightful sur- 
prise. Looking back on it now, I know it was a surprise, 








if not delightful, because Mamma hadn’t seen me in three 
years and hadn't a novion I had grown to be much bigger 
and taller than herself. I am sure she expected me to come 
trotting along, with Jane, in pinaforesand baby-blue ribbons 
with my hair down my back. But when I turned up at 
her villa on the Thames in long frocks, and with a lovely 
Burne-Jones husband-—well, it did give her a shock! 

But Mamma is so polite and kind! Of course, she didn’t 
act disagreeably abou: it. She came floating out to us 
from the rose pergola, at the water’s edge, as we landed, 
and she looked like a wonderful amber-and-lilac fairy in a 
gold gown painted in erchids, which went just beautifully 
with her new hair, which is deep red with violet lights in it, 
like Belgian grapes. er other hair was gold and not half 
so becoming as the reddish-purple shade and, someway, 
although Sapho—the sawdry, yellow poetess whom I saw 
at Mrs. Morde’s—looked common with dyed hair, Mamma 
never does, because she can make any color she wants to 
wear seem chic and e‘egant. I suppose it’s because she 
isn’t common, but is a lady through and through; for, 
though Papa’s family sniffed at Mamma, she had, on her 
mother’s side, ancestors who were Spanish grandees, living 
in the Alhambra and having themselves painted by Velas- 
quez in the early days when the Van Corts were raising 
vulgar red cabbages in Holland. 

She floated around me like a golden cloud, and I hugged 
her so hard I am sure I must have mussed her up. The 
tears came to her eyes as she exclaimed: 

“My own baby-lamb girl, my little Sophie!’”” And then 
she held me away from her and looked at me some more and 
then kissed me again and again—such nice orris-and-violet 
kisses. Then I explained Narcissus as well as I could, and 
he relieved me by taking up where I had left off and telling 
her in his own poetic way all about it. This entranced her, 
of course, but she did look a little shocked and dazed. 

‘Well, my dear son,”’ she said to Narcissus in her gay, 
playful way, “I hope you will be very happy. Sophie isa 
treasure. She is an old-fashioned girl, as good as gold and 
born to be a good wife. She's not like me, but like her 
——” And then a mist came over Mamma’s eyes, as it 
always did when she veferred to Papa. He, I know, was 
the real one and the others didn’t count. But she was 
laughing in a moments. 

“T hope you don’t mind very much, Mamma,” I said. 

‘My precious baby, of course not! I don’t see why I 
should object to my lit:le Sophie marrying just once.”’ And 
then she added: ‘ But, someway, I fancied the child would 
be borne away by some swashbuckling young soldier of 
fortune, and then I had also thought of taking her out to 
India and finding a nice British officer for her there.” 

I am sure Mamma had not thought of all this at all be- 
forehand, because my getting married, or her getting me 
married, was of no moment to her. 

Of course, she knew of Narcissus and his fame, and when 
we were having tea beneath the rose pergola, she asked: 
‘‘How did you win my white-and-gold goddess, my beau- 
tiful Orpheus?” 

Narcissus told her of our days in the park. It sounded so 
lovely, it seemed almost real again. Mamma said she was 
never going to be married any more; that now she was liv- 
ing very quietly and leading a serious life,.so I must stay 
with her and let Narcissus go up to town, if he liked, to see 
his friends and make his week-end visits without me. I did, 
and we were ever so happy. 

I saw little of people while with her. I think I disap- 
pointed all her English friends who met me, because, even 





It’s Done, and Yau’ve Got to be Cheerful and Brave, 
and Stick to Your Bargain! 
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now, although we are making up girls,in America on English 
patterns and sending them over to be married to dukes, and 
reading afterward how much grander they are than the 
real English-born duchesses—even with all this, the Eng- 
lish people still expect the American girls to slap on the back 
men whom they have just met and say, ‘“‘ You bet!’’ and 
“Ain’t you a dandy?’’—and things like that—all through 
their noses. When I didn’t, they seemed to take it as an 
affront to tradition, and that’s the worst affrontan English- 
man can get. Sothey let mealone. Bes‘des, I wasn’t ex- 
plained at all, for Mamma just spoke of me casually as 
Sophie and never said my married name. 

But when we went to tea with one of the Princesses— 
who was dreadfully respectable and middle-class-looking, 
with a hideous fringe and tight-fitting sleeves, and a cash- 
mere shawl over her shoulders her Mamma had left her— 
then my Mamma talked about me as her daughter and her 
dear little gir] till Iam sure the Princess thought, as big as I 
was, that Mamma rocked me to sleep every night. When 
the Princess’ little grandchildren were trotted in for dessert, 
Mamma spoke tenderly of my marriage and how she hoped 
to have grandchildren of her own some day, though I know 
it gave her cold creeps down the back just to think of it. 
But Mamma has a perfect gift for saying the right thing 
and being sympathetic. 

When I went in to London before we sailed, I met the 
same sort of queer mob at the places Narcissus tock me 
to as the mob at Mrs. Morde’s, and I didn’t care for it. 
Before we left England, Narcissus wrote the Cycle of Son- 
nets to Circe, and had it illustrated with famous pencil- 
drawings and photographs of Mamma. Then she thought 
him the most wonderful of living or dead poets and bought 
a thousand copies in advance to send to the critics and to 
Papa’s relatives, who hated her. That gave us some more 
money. So Narcissus and I took a trip on the Continent 
before going home, and felt quite rich and gay at the time. 

When we got back, though, there was no money. I 
learned typewriting and did all that for him. And then I 
took up some social-secretary work. I do dinner-cards 
and favors, too. It pays, and it is not unpleasant. 

I was making something with illustration when Narcis- 
sus led me dazed and dreaming tothe altar. But that was 
too hazardous for daily bread, and we needed not only 
bread at once, but there were back debts Narcissus had 
overlooked. The checks he received from time to time 
were often insufficient and always uncertain. He did not 
seem to mind, but I’d rather languish in a dungeon and 
eat three meals a day that I knew I’d earned than be eating 
unpaid-for delicacies from the stores of a justly irascible 
greengrocer. 

So I went to work and earned certain pay, and I made 
Narcissus put up all his checks for our summer vacations. 
He was deeply grieved at first to have me work so hard, 
but he has grown quite used to it now. He is always very 
appreciative, though—calls me the good angel of his life, 
and sometimes he gets remorseful fits on him and teils me 
how little he deserves the love of a noble woman. After 
this he writes a snaky, sinuous, damp, hot kind of an 
erotic poem aad gets a good sum for it. 

The whole pose, poem and all, seemsso unreal and papier- 
mdché that I don’t mind. 

He says I am his only real love. If I, with this feeling 
of unreality and mirage, am a real love, the others whom 
he calls unreal must be the very downiest fluffs of mist on 
the edge of his imagination. 

Oh, if we women could only know men before we married 
them, how many more bachelors there would be in this 
world! 

In the month of May, when he met me, he wrote a set of 
songs called The Rose Pergola. They were published 
that year. I believe they are considered his best. They 
were all to me, and were the first of his poems I ever read. 
I read them over and over. They are beautiful; lyrically 
beautiful. Butsomeway—I don’t know—they seemed not 
to be deep or complete. They are just like the others. I 
don’t know how to express it. After reading them, I took 
the Brownings and—well, it seemed to me the Brownings’ 
poems to one another had their roots deep, deep down in 
the heart of Nature and their heads in the skies. 

I’d rather have Narcissus than Carlyle, anyway; be- 
cause, although Carlyle didn’t ever go off all day with girls 
into the woods, and come back with their veils and ribbons 
and gloves in his pocket, or didn’t smell like their sachets, 
he behaved quite as bad. He let love die because he got 
cross and dyspeptic, and fussed about his mutton-chops. 
Narcissus doesn’t. He goes out to dinner when he knows 
things aren’t particularly nice, and that’s really much 
better than staying and looking gloomy like a jellyfish. 

I’m foolish, I know, to dream of perfect love. I can’t 
help it, though. I have an ideal. I found a knight in 
marble in Ravenna that first year Narcissus and I were 
married. I called him in my heart ‘‘my Steadfast Knight.” 
He lies calm and stately upon his tomb. I have treasured 
the photograph of his sleeping form. His name is Guid- 
arello Guidarelli. That is all I know of him, except that 
he was a Crusader who fell by the sword of a Saracen. He 
has the face of an archangel—beautiful, clear-cut, pure lips 
and a holy brow, broad and noble. 








Bese 


Narcissus detests this photograph instinctively, for Nar- 
cissus is as keenly instinctive as a woman. He says my 
Crusader is the sort of unimaginative, silent man weak 
women adore. 

‘“My dear girl,’’ he declared, when I first hung up the 
picture, ‘‘that fellow couldn’t talk.’’ 

‘“Maybe not,” I answered; “but he could think, and feel, 
and love, and do fine things.” 

And so, not having been brought up with any special 
faith or anchor, and needing some sort of strength and 
comfort when I’m lonely and tired in body and spirit, and 
my heart feels aching and empty, and the tears will come, 
I just rest my face in my hands; look up at my Steadfast 
Knight, and tell him everything, and ask him to help me 
to go on striving and smiling. 

Monpay Nicurt. 

I’ve had an awfully busy day, and haven’t been able 
to get out at all, and my head hurts. I wish Jane was 
more cheerful these days, but ever since I married she 
has been gloomy and not like her dear old self at all. 

I don’t know what I’d do 
without the engineer’s baby up 





“Oh,” he said, with evident relief in his voice as he seated 
himself, ‘‘those invitations have not been posted, I see! 
I’m glad I’m in time.” 

‘‘No, they haven’t,” I replied; ‘“‘but I’m to stamp them 
and post them at once.” 

“T’m so glad they haven’t gone,’’ he said. 

‘‘But they are going now,” I insisted. 

‘‘No, they are not to go,” he replied. ‘‘I am Mr. Morgan, 
Miss Morgan’s cousin, and the engagement has just been 
broken.” 

“‘Oh, dear!’’ I said. 

The situation was awkward. Weddings are such 
personal affairs, anyway, and of so little interest to out- 
siders. I had never even seen Miss Morgan; her order had 
been given through a friend of hers. 

“As soon as the information came which made it im- 
possible for my cousin to marry Mr. Morris, I came here to 
countermand the order.” 

“It’s too bad,” I said. ‘I’m sorry. I do hope she 
doesn’t love him very much.” 
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“Don’t you know?” I asked. “I am the daughter of the 
great actress and beauty, Camille Marceau. My father 
was Richard Malcolm Van Cort.”’ 

‘But your name is Miss Inness,”’ he said with a puzzled 
look. 

“No,” I corrected, ‘‘Mrs. Inness. I’ve been married a 
long time. I’m the wife of Arthur Inness, the English 
poet.” 

Never shall I forget the expression in his eyes at that 
moment. They are gold-colored eyes with black pupils. 
They pierced my very soul. There was in them pity, sur- 
mise, criticism, and something else—a shining, enveloping 
sort of tenderness. They said frankly, those eyes: ‘‘ Well, 
poor thing, you are in a mess!” 

‘‘My husband is clever and amusing,’ I said, on the 
defensive. ‘‘And he has made a literary reputation, and 
I’m very, very proud of him.” 

“‘I don’t know anything much of poets or poeiry,”’ he 
replied. ‘I thought you were a girl. It—I don’t mean 
to seem impertinent, but the idea of your being married 

at all seems absurd.”’ 
“I think you must not ap- 





on the roof. She is the only 
baby I’ve ever known person- 
ally, and if they are all as nice 
—well, I think their mothers 
ought to be the happiest women 
in the world, no matter what 
trials they have with their hus- 
bands. The engineer’s wife has 
had quite a difficult time about 
her baby, because, some months 
ago, when the infant arrived 
and the proprietor heard of it, 
he was perfectly furious, for 
babies aren’t allowed at all in 
this apartment-house. He said 
it was an outrage, and started 
to discharge the engineer. But 
the engineer was so capable and 
knew better than anybody 
about the radiators and lights 
and things and didn’t drink— 
so the proprietor weakened. 
He put the family in a sort of 
little bird-cage growth up on 
the roof, and made the poor 
young wife promise to take the 
baby out and walk it up and 
down in the open air among the 
chimney-pots when it cried. 

I rocked the little thing to 
sleep to-night and she cuddled 
up and crooned against my 
shoulder so sweet and warm 
and comforting! I am making 
her the cutest morning wrapper 
with blue dots on it, with blue 
baby-ribbon run through the 
lace. 

They are just plain people, 
the engineer and his wife, but 
love for each other and their 
little child makes them beauti- 
ful as they bend over her cradle. 
It gives me comfort and 
strength to see them happy and 
to know there is good, simple 
love in the world. 

I am not going to be blue and 
dispirited any more. 


Gion Court, Central Park West, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








prove of marriage, anyway,” I 
said. ‘I can’t help thinking it 
is odd and quixotic for you to 
object to Tom Morris.” 

“I’m not a prig, Mrs. 
Inness,” he said, ‘‘but this 
affair is exceptional. There are 
ties How long, may I 
ask,” he inquired, ‘“‘have you 
entertained these peculiar 
views of life?”’ 

“Oh, they are not my 
views!’’ I replied. ‘‘They are 
the ideas and creeds I’ve been 
surrounded by from the time I 
was born. Now, my views 





** And what are your views?”’ 
he asked, smiling indulgently 
as he leaned his arm on my desk. 
I turned my face away from his 
eyes: I felt myself flushing 
hotly. It seemed to me to tell 
him anything in my own heart 
would be to make a complete 
confession. 

‘*You see, I married at seven- 
teen, and I’ve no views worth 
telling —I just work and dream, 
that’s all.” 

Then he told me, in a few 
tense sentences, what he 
thought of life and its obliga- 
tions. It sounded like Moses 
proclaiming the Command- 
ments. I never heard a man 
speak so before. He said his 
cousin should never marry such 
a man as Tom Morris—no man 
who would lie to her before 
marriage and live a lie to her 
afterward. He said that even 
men should use every power 
within them to live up to their 
best selves. 

“Of course,”’ he concluded, 
‘*T know there are faithless men 
in the werld—plenty of them. 
But there are good ones, too, 
and I assure you that if I 
couldn’t believein my own 








I have found him—my beau- 
tiful warrior, my Crusader! 

I have seen him in the flesh—very little flesh, mainly 
bone and muscle. He presented himself in the smartest 
modern attire, though he should have appeared in silver 
armor with a flaming sword; but I doubt if then the 
janitor would have let him up. 

I was up to my eyes in work this morning when my bell 
rang and I called, ‘‘Come in,” thinking the ring meant 
either a messenger or a bill, as all visitors telephone. 
Presently I looked up from the envelope I was addressing 
and there stood at the door a tall young man with the 
finest face I have ever seen —a face beautiful and strong and 
tender—the counterpart of that of my Steadfast Knight. 

‘“‘How do you do?’ I said, and I smiled an unembar- 
rassed welcome. I felt at once that I had known him 
always—all of him except his modern clothes. 

“‘I came in great haste; pardon my taking the liberty 
of not announcing myself,” he said, coming up to the desk. 
His manner was calm, but I felt a tense excitement in him 
beneath the quiet exterior. 

‘*Won’t you sit down?’ I asked. 

He was scanning a blue basket of wedding invitations on 
the tabouret beside me. 


“It’s Absurd,” He Said, “ But I've Hunted for that Girl Three Years” 


“I’m afraid ——”’ he said—and then paused. 

“Tt must be hard to love anybody very much and not 
marry him. He is an attractive man—Mr. Morris?”’ 

““You know him, then?”’ 

‘‘T remember him,” I answered. ‘‘When I was a little 
girl he used to come to see us.” 

‘‘Us?” he questioned 

‘“‘Mamma, I mean. He always came with——” I 
stopped, embarrassed. ‘‘But it’s of no interest to you.” 

‘“Would you mind telling me whom he came with?”’ 

‘*With a lovely French actress. Her name was Clemen- 
tine Benoit!” 

*‘Ah!”’ he said. 

“But why should that matter?” I asked. ‘‘All the 
men I’ve known ——”’ 

‘‘What sort of men have you known?’’—His voice was 
severe, commanding. 

‘‘Oh, I haven’t really known them; I’ve only seen them. 
Mamma——”’ 

‘‘Who is your mother?” he asked sternly, as if he were 
blaming me very much indeed for having a mother of 
whom he might not approve. 


father’s goodness -—-in his fidel- 
ity and devotion to my dear 
mother—why, I wouldn’t be- 
lieve in anything in the world.” 

‘‘T wish I had things to believe in, too,’’ I said—for he 
seemed very rich and enviable at that moment. ‘‘I wish 
I had—but it’s all different with me.” 

**Good-by,”’ he said abruptly. 

He stepped into the hallway: I thought he was gone. I 
stood at the window with my back to the door, the south 
window flooded by sunshine on this fair day, and then I 
heard an exclamation, and there he was again at the door. 
His eyes shone and his face was flushed. 

‘“‘My girl,’”’ he said as if to himself. Then he came up 
to me. 

‘*Pardon me, do,’”’ he said. ‘‘I must seem quite idiotic — 
but a few springs ago ’ 

“Yes,” I said—for I knew then what was coming. 

“There was a hailstorm in Central Park, and I saw a 
girl walking there afterward.” 

“*Yes,”’ I answered. 

“I saw only her back. And just now, when you stood 
at the window with the light in your hair, I knew you. 
Weren’t you there?” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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An Unseemly Jest 


gene Socialists appear to be characterized by an ill- 
regulated, wanton and unseemly sense of humor. 
Witness the following: 

There is a great and really good newspaper which helps 
the poor. Every considerable city has at least one chari- 
table newspaper of this sort that furnishes free coal to the 
needy or provides summer excursions for children of the 
tenements, so there is no need to specify. This particular 
newspaper sends poor, ailing little boys and girls and 
babies to a beautiful summer camp. Not long ago it 
announced, with gusto, that its camp fund had been 
enriched by the receipt of two hundred and thirty-six 
pennies from inmates of a home for crippled children, and 
related how toilfully the crippled children had saved up 
these pennies in order that other afflicted little children 
might go to the beautiful camp. 

A deservedly obscure organ of Socialism tries to be 
funny over this touching incident. It asks why the great 
and good newspaper, which enjoys a net income of about 
five hundred thousand dollars a year, does not support the 
camp itself —since it obviously extracts a large advertising 
value therefrom —instead of playing upon the sympathies 
of crippled children and getting their pennies for that 
purpose. 

It even suggests that the poor little boys and girls and 
babies of the camp should now take the two hundred 
and thirty-six pennies contributed by the crippled children 
and donate them to another great and good and opulent 
newspaper’s free ice fund. Its idea is that, since the two 
hundred and thirty-six pennies represent so much toil and 
self-denial on the part of the crippled children, the chari- 
table newspapers ought to get the largest possible quan- 
tity of self-advertising out of them. 

Perhaps Socialism should be suppressed. 


Fountains that Squirt Perfume 


HE New England Society of Chicago celebrated Bunker 
Hill Day. Some members of it early in the day dis- 
ported themselves on the golf links. In the afternoon 
there were recitations and a solo. At four o’clock, tea was 
served. Then a lady read a poem which she had composed 
for the oceasion. This we find obscurely located on the 
twentieth and last page of the newspaper, along with a 
number of other minor news items and six columns of dis- 
play advertising. 

But, on the front page of the same newspaper, we read of 
the celebration of the Chicago Sons of Indiana. For this 
event a large stage was erected on Banker Farson’s 
spacious grounds, the proscenium being constructed of 
American Beauty roses. By an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance the great fountain squirted perfumed water. A 
prominent architect especially designed the booths, and 
the value of the electric-light apparatus alone exceeded 
that of the entire bean crop of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

For our part, we are glad of it. We like to see Indiana 
rub it in. The classic school of New England literature 
was all very well in its day; but too many people make 
supercilious comparisons between its plain living and the 
complex, ornate and opulent mode of existence which, from 
the first, has distinguished, and yet distinguishes, the 
classie school of our day —meaning, as a matter of course, 
the Indiana school. 

We should be open-mindedly receptive to a legitimate 
criticism of that school could any such criticism be brought 
forward; but there is absolutely no point in the statement 
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that one glance at its collective bank-roll would have para- 
lyzed every New England immortal, from Cotton Mather 
down. 

We wish to be put on record as denying that it hurts 
literature to have fountains that squirt attar of roses, or 
to quaff soup from solid gold plates. 

It was good for most of the famous New England 
authors to live plain, because otherwise they would surely 
have been pinched for defrauding tradesmen. But the old 
order changeth—at least there is every evidence that it 
changeth in Indiana. 


The Ko-HKo of the Constitution 


R. KNOX has two important advantages over his 
chief rival, Mr. Fairbanks. The Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to the next Republican National Convention will be 
considerably more numerous than that from Indiana. 
And the favorite son of the Keystone State possesses a 
boldness of conviction, always attractive to the crowd, 
which is sadly lacking in the great Hoosier statesman with 
whom he must compete for conservative favor. 

Mr. Knox entered the Presidential arena scarcely a 
month ago; but he has already—in his Yale Law School 
speech —sounded a keynote with a challenging decisiveness 
which we should hardly expect to seo the Vice-President 
work up to short of a couple of decades. 

‘‘The Constitution,” said Mr. Knox, ‘‘is not to perish at 
the hands of the impassioned phrase-maker!”’ 

This at once struck a responsive chord in certain highly 
conservative and sorely tried quarters. ‘‘How sound, 
sane, stable and timely this is,’’ observes one eminent 
organ of financial opinion, ‘‘we need not urge.” 

It strikes us a good deal the same way, although we 
must confess to some doubts as to just what it means. 
If the Constitution ever does perish it will probably be 
at the hands of a phrase-maker, since most human institu- 
tions perish that way. But not, says Mr. Knox, an impas- 
sioned phrase-maker. Does he mean, then, that the 
Constitution is in danger of perishing at the hands of some 
passionless, wary, calculating, ice-wagonly phrase-maker? 
Can it be that he means—does he, in fact, mean that 
Oh, perish the thought! 


The Tangle of the Tariff 


“TT SEEMS to me,” observes Governor Cummins’ 

speaking upon the tariff, ‘‘that we have gone mad in 
our zeal for the seller, and have abandoned the buyer to 
the tender mercies of monopoly and greed.” 

Opposition to the forty-five-per-cent. duty undoubtedly 
gains ground in many respectable and influential quar- 
ters. The scheme works imperfectly. It is not merely 
the little hand-to-mouth buyer that finds himself pinched, 
but many of a size and importance which justly entitles 
them to conservative consideration. Even Mr. Cannon 
cannot be wholly unmoved when big industries demand 
relief. 

To break squarely away from the stand-pat platform, 
however, would be exceedingly distasteful. A little expe- 
dient recently adopted in the State of New York suggests 
a way out. 

Owing to conditions in the investment market, that State 
has been unable to sell the $101,000,000 three-per-cent. 
bonds authorized some time ago for the purpose of re- 
bu:lding the Erie Canal. So the legislature recently pro- 
vided that purchasers of these bonds should enjoy a 
rebate of one per cent. on certain State taxes. All through 
this tight money period United States Government two- 
per-cent. bonds have commanded a premium of about 
five per cent., largely because the United States grants a 
special privilege to purchasers of its two-per-cents in the 
matter of issuing circulating notes against them. 

Of course, States and cities cannot alter the tariff. But 
why should not the general Government help them out, by 
providing that whoever bought certain amounts of certain 
public bond issues should be released from tariff taxes? 
No doubt, important industries in Massachusetts and else- 
where that complain of tariff burdens would joyously 
embrace such an opportunity, and everybody would be 
satisfied excepting the negligible multitude that has no 
money to buy bonds with. 

This, it seems to us, would be the perfect flower of 
stand-pat philosophy. 

We earnestly commend it to the careful consideration 
of Uncle Joseph. 





The Picture Morgues 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts is to have a new 
building. The plans have been adopted and pub- 
lished, and are generally praised. Probably, they deserve 
the praise. Yet we read them and sigh, and wonder 
whether the time will come, in this country or in 
Europe, when a great art gallery will not also be a great 
weariness. 
The Boston collection is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant in the country. As with practically every other big 
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collection in the world, the delight which it ought to give is 
greatly lessened (except, perhaps, to the rare connoisseur) 
by the manner in which it is housed. In the new museum 
there will be the usual endless galleries and the usual 
crowded walls. 

Probably every one not a case-hardened adept knows 
the confusing atmosphere of an unfamiliar gallery —made 
up, One may say, of a turmoil of impressions struggling to 
be received; that distracting sense of feeling the pictures 
at your back and right and left. The ordinary visitor to an 
unfamiliar gallery, therefore, comes out with his legs aching 
and his head in a whirl; and it is precisely for the ordinary 
visitor that the big public art galleries are supposed to 
exist. 

Modern hospital architecture points the way. We hope 
to see some city or plutocrat with sufficient money and 
courage to put a great collection of paintings in many 
detached buildings—half a dozen, at most, in each—so that 
a willing amateur will not be obliged to work long and 
patiently in order to have about him the atmosphere of 
the picture that he wishes to look at. There would still be 
a use for the huge galleries. There are plenty of paintings 
that have only a technical value. They could go into the 
big morgues. 


Marriage and a Horse-Trade 


HERE is an old-fashioned notion that some sanctity 

attaches to marriage, making it essentially different 
from a contract to sell wheat or an obligation to pay 
money. 

The legal profession and the bench seem not to share 
this view, but to hold that marriage, quite as much as 
anything else, may properly be played horse with, if oppor- 
tunity to score a neat technical point offers. Not many 
days pass but some marriage, contracted in good faith and 
according to law in one State, is declared null and void in 
another. 

Presumably, the medizval common law is not effective 
here, and no elemental consideration of common decency 
prevents the court from affixing the brand of illegit- 
imacy if his statute-book has a semicolon where the 
one across the border has only a comma. To declare 
illegitimate the issue of an honest marriage that conformed 
to the law of the place where it was contracted is palpably 
a monstrous act. 

Heretofore the scandal has been interstate. Now a 
Western State provides a still more harrowing situation. 
The legislature passed a certain act governing marriage. 
A circuit court judge has held the act unconstitutional. 
We hear that the case will be carried to the appellate and 
supreme courts. 

Thus, in the usual course, about eighteen months may 
elapse before certain couples know whether they are really 
married or not. A marriage may conform to the law as 
interpreted by one decision, be contrary to it as laid 
down in the next decision, and be legitimized again after 
the third. 

In the case of a horse-trade this is tolerable, because we 
are so thoroughly inured to it. But in the case of mar- 
riage we should think that even the law might put decency 
and justice above its common preference for skittle- 
playing over technicalities. 


Arms and the Man 


RUSSIAN general who took part in fourteen engage- 
ments during the war with Japan, in one of which a 
third of his command was left dead on the field, says that 
never, in any engagement, did he see a single Japanese 
soldier. 

The opposing lines lay in rifle-pits. The range having 
been determined, the soldiers pitched their guns at the 
proper angle—usually holding them with the butts under 
their arms—and worked the rapid-fire mechanism. 

The Russian thinks the expert riflemen who won the 
battle of New Orleans for Jackson would be of no more 
use in a modern European war than any other equal 
number of men capable of holding a rifle and working the 
lock. The object is, not shooting, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but merely to pump as many bullets per 
minute as possible at a given angle. 

The machine standardizes the world. In the coarser 
industrial processes skill of the hand counts for little. 
One man who can turn a crank is about as good as an- 
other. War also, it seems, is standardized by the machine. 
In the next great European conflict there will be merely 
so many hundred thousand operatives pulling levers— 
with an eight-hour day, we hope, and double pay for 
overtime. 

We have learned heretofore that the percentage of 
killed and maimed is about the same in war as in railroad- 
ing. If The Hague cannot discuss disarmament, why 
should it not discuss reéstablishing the medizval trade 
of arms? 

Just now the governments might offer higher wages to 
Japanese than to Cossacks; but the trades union would 
soon regulate that. 








Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 





“It’s Plumb Wasteful, 1 Think” 


The Marble Stand-Pipe 


T A RECENT convention of the National Stock- 

Growers Association in Washington a Wyoming cow- 

man took a ride around the Capital with Senator Dubois, 
of Idaho. 

They drove around by the Washington Monument. 
“‘By gee!” said the Wyoming man, ‘‘these people in 
Washington are extravagant, all right, all right. Now, 
just think of them building that there stand-pipe out of 
marble. Why, out our way they build stand-pipes of iron, 
and it’s good enough for anybody; but here, I see, they 
have to make them out of marble. It’s plumb wasteful, 
I think.” 


The Man Who Talks 


HEN it comes to oratory, the supply exceeds the 
demand on the Democratic side of the United States 
Senate. There are orators straining at the leash for every 
possible occasion, and some for not a few inipossible ones. 
So the news from Oklahoma that the Senate is threatened 
with another bulky addition to its already enormous word- 
production strikes terror to the hearts of the official 
stenographers, although it is received with loud cheers by 
the printers who work on the Congressional Record. 

Thomas P. Gore is the man who is expected to freight 
this new consignment of language into that august cham- 
ber. He won, in the primaries, one of the Democratic 
nominations for the place. He hasn’t been elected yet; 
but the prospects are that the new State will be strongly 
Democratic; so it is quite probable he will eventually 
get there and display his wares. The Senate has silver- 
tongued orators and golden-tongued orators and boy 
orators and all sorts of orators, but Gore will establish 
a new brand. He is blind, and he will immediately flash 
up as the blind orator and will be known as such for 
all time. Already, the code man for the press wires has 
prepared his symbol, for when Thomas P. Gore gets into 
action in the Senate he will also get action continuously 
in the press dispatches. 

Gore was born in Mississippi, moved to Texas and, a 
few years ago, went to Oklahoma. By an accident he 
lost the sight of one eye when he was eight years old. 
Three years later, again by accident, he lost the other eye. 
With no hope of seeing anything so long as he lived, the 
little chap began to study. He had none of the modern 
appliances for the blind. He had people read to him and 
he remembered what he heard. He went through school 
with honor, getting high marks in such studies as geom- 
etry, when he never made a demonstration, but worked 
out the propositions in his head and recited them. He 
studied law at the Lebanon University. His classmates 
read the textbooks to him, and he listened to the lectures. 
When he was admitted he was as well-grounded as any 
member of his class. 

These accomplishments marked Gore as a remarkable 
citizen. He is just that. He has a most retentive memory 
and has taught school with success, even though he is not 
able to see a textbook or a student. All the time he was 
in school, and while he was teaching, he was practicing 
public speaking. He could out-talk anybody on the 
countryside. There was no topic, apparentiy, with which 
he was not familiar, and he trimmed the budding orators 
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of Mississippi without effort. He was in politics before 
he was twenty-one, and was nominated for the legislature 
by his admiring townsmen, who overlooked the fact that 
he was not of legal age. The law did not overlook it, and 
Gore was compelled to retire. He was a Democrat, of 
course, but he bolted Cleveland and stumped against him. 
He wasa Populist in Texas, and has been a Democrat in 
Oklahoma, where he moved in 1901. 


The Congressional Record from Memory 


NE of his earliest exploits was in a campaign in Missis- 
sippi. Senator Hernando De Soto Money was cam- 
paigning for something or other, and made a long speech 
about his own acts in Congress. Gore heard him. When 
Money had finished, Gore rose and, by quoting from mem- 
ory from the Congressional Record, proved Money to be 
mistaken about some of his own acts, or forgetful. Gore 
talked for two hours, ridiculing Money and attacking him 
ferociously. Money was very angry. ‘‘I’d whip youif you 
were not blind!” he shouted at Gore. 

“‘Blindfold yourself, and come on,” Gore yelled in reply. 

His ability on the stump made him feared more than any 
other man in Texas when he was in politics there. He had 
the great advantage, so far as his blindness was concerned, 
of getting the sympathy of his audiences as soon as he 
began to speak. His opponents in debate are, naturally, 
loth to go after a blind man as fiercely as they would 
after a man who can see, and the result has been that 
Gore is celebrated all through the Southwest as a stump- 
speaker with few equals. 

One night at Muskogee, Indian Territory, W. J. Bryan 
was due to arrive at ten o’clock. Word came that the 
train was several hours late. Some local orators talked 
until they were out of words and out of ideas. Then Gore 
was called. He talked for one hour, for two hours, for 
three hours—told stories, took up any topic that was 
suggested and discussed it—and at the end of three hours 
said: ‘‘I guess you are tired of me by this time.” 

‘‘No,”’ the people shouted. ‘Go on!” 

‘‘All right,”’ said Gore, ‘‘I can stand it if you can,” and 
when the train bringing Mr. Bryan arrived, an hour later, 
Gore was still talking, fresh as he was when he started, and 
the people were still interested. A man with that word- 
flow will certainly add noise to the loud cries already heard 
for closure in the Senate. 

Gore keeps up with the current topics of the day with 
the aid of his wife. He took dinner at the house of a 
farmer named Kay, in Mississippi, when he was a young 
man, and liked the sound of the voice of the hostess, who 
was the daughter of the house, Miss Mina Kay. He made 
a friend give him a detailed description of the young 
woman and went there as often as he could. In three 
years they were married. Ever since their marriage, Mrs. 
Gore has read to him until ten o’clock each evening, from 
the newspapers, the books of the day, his law-books, the 
Congressional Record, and he has kept up with the times 
closer than many a man with both eyes. 

Gore is a fervent talker. He is enough of a politician to 
get down among the people. There are no frills on his 
speeches. He hits out straight from the shoulder, and has 
the ‘‘rally-boys-rally”’ brand of talk at his finger-tips. 


A Grass-Root Campaign 


HEN he went out into the campaign for the nomina- 

tion for Senator he went among the farmers and 
talked to them at every crossroads. He called it ‘‘a grass- 
root campaign.” The agreement was that the two 
Senators from the new State of Oklahoma should come, 
one from the Territory of Oklahoma and one from Indian 
Territory. Gore lives on the Oklahoma side. He mort- 
gaged his house and began to talk. He talked inces- 
santly on every sort of a topic, but always with a plea to 
be sent to the Senate. 

If politics is propitious for Gore, and the legislature is 
Democratic, he will come to the Senate as one of the first 
two Senators from the newest State. A physically blind 
Senator will be a novelty, although there have been 
Senators—so it has been charged— who have been mentally 
and morally blind, and strabismus and astigmatism of the 
perceptions and convictions are not so uncommon as to 
cause remark. Gore is fated to become one of the show 
bits of scenery in the chamber. Every visitor will want 
to see the blind Senator and, unless reports have been 
greatly exaggerated, every tourist will hear him. 

There are happy days ahead for Gore—no closure to 
deprive him of his daily language-habit—nothing to do 
but talk. 
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and the Near Great 





“How Well I Remember ——” 


A Pedler of Chestnuts 


ENATOR JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, of Iowa, was 
born in that part of Virginia that is now West Virginia. 
Last summer Dolliver went back to his birthplace and, 
of course, made a speech to the friends of his childhood. 
“How well I remember these old, familiar scenes!’’ he 
said. ‘Here is the house where I was born. Here is the 
old well and there the garden patch. Yonder are the 
woods and there is the meadow. Along the meadow is 
the row of stately trees where I picked chestnuts when I 
was a mere lad is 
“Yes,” broke in an old neighbor who seemed to be a 
bit bored, ‘‘and you have been peddling them ever since.” 
Whereupon the meeting closed. 





A Gift from Tom Lawson 


BOSTON young man who knew Thomas W. Lawson, 
was about to be married. He sent an invitation to 
Lawson. 

A few days before the wedding a large box came to the 
house of the bride-to-be. It was from Lawson. The bride 
hurriedly summoned her young man. 

‘*Look,” she said in great excitement, ‘‘at this enormous 
box Mr. Lawson has sent! It must be something magnifi- 
cent. Hurry and open it.” 

The box was opened. The gift was indeed magnificent. 
It was a large crayon picture of Mr. Lawson himself, in one 
of his favorite poses. 


When Theodore was G. W. 


GOOD many Polish Jews have settled in Washington 

and gone into small business. It is their invariable 

practice to start a store of some kind, save their money 
and buy the property as soon as they are able. 

They take out their ‘‘first papers” as soon as they arrive, 
and declare their intentions of becoming citizens. It is 
necessary for them to attain full citizenship before they 
can hold property in the District of Columbia. 

One Rozalsky had prospered and wanted to buy the 
little building in which he had his store. His lawyer told 
him to go down and get his final papers. Rozalsky ap- 
peared before the proper official and was examined. 

‘‘Who is President of the United States?” he was asked. 

‘‘The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

‘Who was the first President of the United States?” 

‘*The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

‘‘What is the Constitution of the United States, and how 
was it adopted?” 

‘‘The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

‘‘What great President lived at Mount Vernon?” 

‘‘The’dor’ Rosefelt.” 

“‘That will do,” said the examining official. 
aside.” 

Rozalsky went in great excitement to his lawyer. ‘‘How 
am I wrong?’ he asked. ‘‘I been here six, seven year, and 
speak English good. I hear nothing but this man The’dor’ 
Rosefelt, and I tell his name every time, for they all tell 
me he’s whole thing.” 

The lawyer explained and told Rozalsky to study history 
a little. In a few days Rozalsky came back. ‘‘I got it 
now,” he exclaimed in triumph. ‘‘Wash’n’ton used to be 
The’dor’ Rosefelt, but now he’s dead alretty, an’ The’dor’ 
Rosefelt’s The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 


“Stand 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


HE captain strode gloomily to the 
T evil-smelling den he called the cabin, 

and Stranleigh went down the steps 
with him, seating himself at the table. 

‘‘Now, Captain,” he began, ‘‘I should 
like to know if we can be overheard?” 

‘‘No, sir. We are alone, and no one can hear us.” 

‘“Well, I come here as your friend. I want to save 
you, if possible.” 

“Save me?” 

“You.” 

‘‘T don’t need any saving.” 

‘Yes, you do, and a good deal of it. I thought at 
first that Frowningshield was the sole culprit, and that 
you were merely an innocent victim. I learned to- 
day that such was not the case; in fact, I surmised 
it before, because, when you assisted in planting those 
mines across the Paramakaboo River, you must have 
known you were committing a capital offense.” 

“Then it wasn't an accident; you did send down 
the logs?”’ 

‘Of course I did."’ 

‘‘You watched us ever since we arrived there?” 

‘‘Yes, I came from England for that purpose. I left 
a week after you did, and was there a week before 
you, more or less. My man, Mackeller, whom you kid- 
naped on board this steamer at Southampton 

“‘T didn’t kidnap him, sir. It was Frowningshield.” 

‘‘Gh, I know all about it. Mackeller is on my boat 
now, within three hundred yards of where you are 
sitting. He was up on the hilltop with a telescope, 
scrutinizing every action of yours since you landed.” 

‘‘But I’m compelled to obey orders.” 

‘‘Oh, no, you aren’t. If you are ordered to do a 
criminal action, you must not only refuse, but you 
are in honor bound to give information to the authori- 
ties.”’ 

“‘T had nothing to do with putting Mackeller into 
the hold. Frowningshield put him in, and I didn’t 
know he was there till we were more than a day out. 

It was me insisted he should be sent ashore with the 
pilot. Frowningshield wanted to take him with us.” 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there, Captain. Of course, 
whenever you knew a man had been kidnaped in that way 
aboard your ship, you should have turned, made straight 
back to Southampton, giving information to the authori- 
ties. But even if such an unlawful action did not arouse 
your suspicions, you must have known perfectly well when 
you planted those mines that they were not toy balloons 
you were putting in the water. It’s too late to pretend 
innocence. You've been bribed to commit a crime.” 

‘The floating mines weren’t set in English waters.” 

‘My dear sir, your offense is against international law. 
No man may place floating mines in a river up which a 
steamer may ascend, and yet you deliberately put them 
there to wreck a British steamer. You are at this moment 
commanding a pirate ship, filled with stolen ore.” 

“T know nothing about that, sir. This ship was char- 
tered, and I was told by my owners to obey the orders of 
them that chartered her, and 
that’s old Schwartzbrod and 
his gang.” 

‘*We’re merely losing time, 
Captain. You talk about 
charters and owners. Well, I 
am the owner of the Rajah. 
I bought her from Sparling 
and Bilge.” 

“So you say. That's noth- 
ing to do with me. Even if 
you bought the ship, you are 
bound by law to carry out 
the charter. Till a charter 
runs out and isn’t renewed, 
owners are helpless. I obey 
the charter while it holds, and 
as long asI do that I’m doing 
nothing wrong.”’ 

“You are perfectly well 
aware of what you are doing. 
I am convinced of that. You 
were not born yesterday. 
Now, you are not sailing 
toward Portugal, you are 
sailing toward a policeman, 
and it is from that policeman 
I wish to save you.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, you'd like to get 
possession of the ship and 
cargo for yourself, wouldn’t 
you?” sneered the captain. 

‘Yes, exactly.” 





THE RAJAH AND HER CAPTAIN 


By ROBERT BARR 


He Found the Captain Sitting 
Staring into Vacancy 


‘“‘Well, you won’t get it,” cried the master angrily, 
bringing his huge fist down on the table. ‘Talk to me of 
thieving! What are you? Why, you're a pirate, that’s 
what youare. I saidso to Frowningshield, and he wouldn’t 
believe me. He thought you wouldn’t dare come aboard 
of me on the high seas. You and your policeman! Why, 
I'd be justified in hanging you from the yardarm.” 

‘“You couldn't do that, Captain,” protested Stranleigh. 

‘Why couldn’t I?” 

‘‘Because those two masts of yours are not provided 
with yardarms. You might possibly hang me from the 
funnel, or allow me to dangle in chains from one of the 
arms of your steam crane, but that’s all.’”’ 

‘Why don’t you and your gang of ruffians climb aboard 
here like real pirates, and make me walk the plank?” 

“T have climbed aboard like a real pirate, and I am 
going to make you walk the plank.” 

‘‘Youare! You are!” cried the captain, rising, his two 
clenched hands resting on the table, his naturally florid 





The Furtive Old Man was Pa!pably Nervous and Ill at Ease 





face still further flushed with wrath. ‘‘I’ll 
show you—I’ll show you what we do to 
men of your kind that dare to come 
aboard a ship on the high seas.” 

‘Sit down, my dear man, sit down,” 
pleaded Stranleigh soothingly. ‘‘Don’t 

bluster. What’s the use of making a fuss? Let’s 
discuss the thing amicably.” 

‘‘Make me walk the plank, will you?” roared the 
captain, aquiver with resentment. 

‘Oh, well, well, if you object, of course that puts a 
different complexion on the matter. I thought that 
walking the plank was a customary nautical amuse- 
ment. If it isn’t etiquette, let’s say no more about 
it. Do sit down, Captain.” 

But the captain wouldn’t sit down. His eyes glared, 
his face grew redder, and his lips quivered. 

‘“You come alongside with your toy yacht!” 

“It’s a toy, Captain, that spins along a little faster 
than this old tub.” 

‘‘You, and your jackanapes dressed up like naval 
officers, dare to come aboard o’ me.”’ 

‘‘That’ssplendid,Captain. Ilikethat phrase, ‘aboard 
o’ me.’ Yes, I come aboard o’ you. What then?” 

‘“‘What then? Why, then you try to browbeat me 
in my own cabin, on my own ship. Who—who do 
you think you are, I’d like to know?” 

“T am Earl Stranleigh of Wychwood.” 

The captain now slowly relapsed into his chair and 
gazed across the table at the young man. That latent 
respect for the aristocracy which permeates even the 
most democratic of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects 
caused an instant collapse of the truculence which had 
threatened an abrupt conclusion to the conference. 
Curiously enough, the honest captain never thought 
of questioning the statement, which had been made in 
a quiet but very convincing tone. 

‘‘Earl Stranleigh!”’ he gasped. 

““Yes, of Wychwood. We always insist on the Wych- 
wood, though I’m sure I don’t know why, for there isn’t 

another Lord Stranleigh, and Wychwood is far from being 
the most important of my estates. Still, there you have it, 
Captain. English life is full of incongruities.”’ 

‘‘The rich Lord Stranleigh?’’ questioned the captain, 
with an accent on the adjective. 

‘‘T’ve just told you there’s only one.” 

‘“Then why in the name of Neptune are you pirating on 
the high seas? Is that the way you made your money?”’ 

‘‘No, my money was more or less honestly accumulated 
by my ancestors, but I think their method was highway 
robbery rather than piracy. My family prospered better 
than it deserved, and here am I the twentieth-century 
representative of it.”’ 

“If that is so, why the deuce are you meddling in this 
affair?” 

‘‘Because I like to see a man minding his own business. 
The ship which you so worthily sail is mine. I bought her 
a few days after you left Southampton. Here is the deed 
of transfer, and here is the letter I spoke of, written to you 
by Messrs. Sparling and Bilge, 
informing you that I am the 
new owner, that I shall be 
responsible for your pay here- 
after, and as a consequence 
they will be much obliged, as, 
indeed, so shall I, if you do 
what I tell you.” 

The captain read the docu- 
ments with slow care, then 
looked up. 

“It’s Sparling and Bilge’s 
signature all right, and no- 
body knows it better than I 
do; but what about the 
cargo? Do you intend to 
unship at Lisbon?”’ 

‘‘No, I intend to run it to 
Plymouth.” 

‘But, even if the ship’s 
yours, the cargo isn’t.”’ 

“Surely you knew they 
were stealing the ore, Cap- 
tain?” 

‘They told me they had a 
right to it for three months. 
Mr. Schwartzbrod showed me 
papers to that effect. That’s 
why they were in sucha hurry. 
Wanted to get as much out 
in the time as they could, 
and offered me a bonus of 
five thousand pounds over 








and above my wages if I ran three voyages to Lisbon, 
and two thousand for each extra voyage within the time.” 

“‘Then, Captain, why didn't they concentrate their 
energies on the mining of the ore, and not bother with the 
mining of the river?” 

‘‘Why, Frowningshield told me that they were on the 
lookout for some pirates that were going to interfere with 
them. We didn’t intend to blow up any vessels unless they 
were determined to come up the river in spite of us. That’s 
why we didn’t put the mines at the mouth of the river. 
On the high ground west of the camp, Frowningshield had 
two men on watch all the time. If they saw any ship 
approach they were to go down the river in a boat that 
was kept below the mines and order the steamer to go 
back. If the captain wouldn’t go back then he came on 
at his own risk.” 

“‘T see. And did Frowningshield tell his men to inform 
captain and crew that the river was mined?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

“Now, Captain, talking as one seafaring man to 
another, didn’t all this, in conjunction with the large sums 
of money promised you, strike you as rather fishy? Did 
this appear to you as honest trading?” 

‘‘Well, Earl, I’ve sailed to all parts of distant seas, and 
I’ve known things done that would have looked mighty 
queer’in Southampton Harbor, and yet 
they were all right as far as ever I knew. 
Things happen in the South Seas that 
would seem rather odd in Bristol] Channel, 
you know.” 

“You didn’t think you were running 
any risk, then?” 

“Oh, risk! A seafaring man runs risks 
every time he leaves port. If this was a 
risk, there was good money at the end of 
it, and that isn’t always the case when a 
man ships on a tramp steamer nowadays, 
what with everything cut to pieces by 
foreign competition. You see, Earl, men 
born to money don’t always appreciate 
what people will do who’re trying to pile 
up a little cash against their old age. I’ve 
got a wife and family in a hired house in 
Southampton—three girls I’ve got at 
home, Earl, and girls is helpless left poor 
—not to mention my old woman.” 

The captain’s eyes took on a dreamy, 
far-away look that seemed to penetrate 
and question the future. He had, for the 
moment, forgotten the young man sitting 
opposite him, and went on as if talking 
to himself: 

‘‘There’s a piece of land running down 
to Southampton Water; five acres and a 
bit more. Somebody built a cottage there, 
and put up a flagpole on the lawn in front. 
Then they got tired of it, and it’s for sale. 
A thousand pounds they want for the place, 
everything included. There’s a few trees, 
and there’s outhouses; splendid spot to 
raise chickens. Then there’s a veranda in 
front, and an oldish man might sit in an 
easy-chair smoking his pipe, and see the 
American liners come sailing past. And 
my family’s living in a rented house on a 
back street! I’ve always wanted that bit 
of land, Earl, but never had the money to 
spare, and, when I come to settle down, 
like as not somebody else will own it, and 
we couldn’t afford it, anyhow. Risks? 
Of course, there’s risks; but when I think of that little 
cottage —well, I took the risk, Earl.” 

‘‘My dear Captain,” said the Earl softly, ‘‘your bit of 
land makes me ashamed of myself and of my moral lec- 
tures. I have so much land, and others have so little. 
Here’s a hard-working man like you, landless, and here’s a 
loafer like me with thousands of acres. Well, Captain, 
that plot of land is yours from this moment. If somebody 
else has bought it in your absence, we’ll evict them. T’il 
go bail that old Schwartzbrod will pay you all he promised, 
whether you make the voyages or not. Indeed, you are 
not going to make the voyages, asa matter of fact. I think 
I can persuade Schwartzbrod to plead for the privilege of 
paying you. You may depend upon it, he and his crowd 
have done everything in the most legal manner. You and 
I, Captain, are not shrewd enough to be a match for these 
rascals.” 

There was almost a smirk of self-satisfaction on the 
capiain’s face as he found himself thus linked with a man 
of Lord Stranleigh’s rank. 

‘‘Well, Earl,” he said, ‘‘what do you want me to do?” 

They were interrupted by the heavy steps of the mate 
coming down the stairs. 

‘‘What do you want?” roared the captain. ‘‘Get out of 
here.” 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir,’”’ explained the mate, ‘‘but they’re 
getting uneasy on the yacht, and want to know what’s 
become of the boss.” 
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‘Just excuse me for a moment, Captain,” said Stran- 
leigh, ‘‘and I’ll speak to them.” 

The young man sprang lightly up the steps and went 
over to the bulwarks. 

‘Ts it all right, sir?” shouted Mackeller. 

“All right, thank you. Everything’s going smoothly, 
and I expect to be with you within ten minutes.” 

Stranleigh returned to the cabin, where he found the 
captain sitting, staring into vacancy. Some one had lit 
an evil-smelling oil-lamp. 

‘‘Well, Captain, before answering your question, I wish 
to say that I am interested in mercantile traffic aside from 
my ownership of the Rajah. Before I left England I 
reserved for you the berth of captain on a new steamer 
called the Wychwood, twice the size of this boat, that is 
intended for the South American trade. I think she wiil 
be ready for you by the time we reach Plymouth, and the 
moment we are in Plymouth I shall hand you a check fora 
thousand pounds to secure that bit of land by Southamp- 
ton Water. What sort of a crew have you aboard here: 
a mutinous lot, or easy going?” 


“‘Oh, the crew’s all right, Earl. They’re Devon men. 


It was a rough lot of passengers we took out under charge 
of Frowningshield, but they herded most by themselves.” 
‘‘Doyou think any of the crew knew what was going on?” 
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“No, I don’t suppose anybody knew what was going on 
but me and Frowningshield.”’ 

‘‘Would you like to have your present crew with you on 
the new steamer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“Officers, too?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

‘Very well; I want you to come aboard my yacht, and 
be captain of her from here to Plymouth. Take the mate 
with you, if you like, or any of the other officers, and take 
such of the crew as are not Devon men. I'll put some of 
my own fellows aboard in their place.”’ 

‘You mean me to leave the ship, my lord?” 

““Yes. The yacht’s captain and mate will take the place 
of you and your mate.” 

The captain’s face was a study of indecision and doubt. 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite right, my lord.” 

‘‘Your late owners have told you to obey me, and ! am 
your new owner. It is quite right. I have merely trans- 
ferred you to the yacht as if I were transferring you to a 
ferryboat, in order to take you the more quickly to your 
new command. We’ll reach Plymouth in a fortnight or 
three weeks before the Rajah does. I’d rather you didn’t 
go to Southampton, but, if you think you can keep out 
of sight, I don’t mind your running across there, seeing 
your family, and securing that property. Indeed, if the 
property is still in the market, and the house empty, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t move your people 


“*When Did You Say You Expected the 
Rajah from Lisbon, Mr. Schwartzbrod?” 
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into it. You'll have time enough. Then you can return to 
Plymouth, see to your new ship, and engage what men you 
need to supplement the Rajah’s crew when she arrives.” 

The captain made no reply: bowed head and wrinkled 
brow showed that a mental! conflict was going on. 

“You see, Captain, I’m determined to get out of old 
Schwartzbrod the money wherewith to pay not only you, 
but Frowningshield and his men. I don’t intend to leave 
them marooned there while Schwartzbrod sits safe in 
London, so I wish no rumor of what has taken place to 
reach the ears of Schwartzbrod and his syndicate; there- 
fore I don’t want you to be seen and recognized by any- 

_ body, if possible.” 

‘‘IT see. You want to get all the witnesses shipped off to 
South America. Well, you know, my lord, meaning no 
disrespect, your way of doing things seems a little fishy, 
too, as you said a while ago.” 

‘‘Of course it looks fishy, but you must fight a whale 
with a shark if you haven’t got a harpoon. I must either 
go to law, which is the harpoon, with old Schwartzbrod, 
who is the whale, or else adopt his own methods, and play 
the shark. You’ve got to choose which course of fish 
you’re going to take, and you’ve got to give your 
order to the waiter now.” 

‘‘Suppose I refuse: what will you do? 

capture us?”’ 

‘‘Bless you, no. I’ii merely follow you, 
just as a shark follows a doomed vessel. 
The moment you approach a port that 
contains a British consul, I’ll dash on 
ahead, show my papers, and set the law 
in motion, which, as I have informed you, 
I do not wish to do. he moment that 
happens I can’t save you, Captain. I don’t 
know what the penalty is, or whether there 
is a penalty. Perhaps, your obedience to 
orders may allow you to slip through the 
meshes of the net, and then, again, per- 
haps, it won't. If it doesn’t, then that 
little cottage on Southampton Water, 
which was yours a moment ago, will never 
be occupied by your family. Oh, hang it 
all, I’m either coercing or bribing you now, 
whichever it is. You must make a free 
choice. Now, Captain: the whale or the 
shark?” 

The captain heaved a sigh that seemed 
to come from the very bottom of his boots. 
He rose slowly and ponderously, and 
stretched forth his hand. 

‘‘Lord Stranleigh,”’ he said solemnly, as 
one about to cross the Rubicon-—-‘‘ Lord 
Stranleigh, I am ready to walk the plank.” 

When Lord Stranleigh emerged from the 
captain’s cabin of the Rajah, he drew a 
long, satisfying breath of the sweet even- 
ing air outside. Ata word from him, the 
captain of the yacht drew her alongside 
the Rajah, and the engines of both steamers 
stopped. Captain Wilkie, forewarned, 
had all his belongings packed, and they 
were speedily swung aboard the black 
steamer. The captain of the Rajah and 
his mate flung their possessions into boxes, 
and thus the transfer was made without 
loss of time. 

‘‘Mackeller,” said Stranleigh, ‘‘I fear 
that luxury is thrown away on you, and, 
besides, experience on the yacht has shown 
you that there is little chance of anything 
exciting happening. It must discourage you to remember 
that none of your repeating rifles has even been unpacked, 
so I will cause the cases to be swung aboard the Raiah, 
with sufficient ammunition to massacre our entire naval 
force, and I’ll give you six of my gamekeepers. You can 
either use the gamekeepers to shoot the crew, or arm the 
crew and eliminate the gamekeepers. Willi you accept the 
commission, and sail for home on the comfortless Rajah?”’ 

“‘T shall be delighted, sir,’’ said Mackeller. 

‘You see, I feel just a little uncertain about the wisdom 
of leaving Captain Wilkie unprotected with what is, after 
all, a strange crew. It is well that he should have a blood- 
thirsty commander and irresistible force at his beck and 
call. But remember, Peter, that for every sailor you shoot 
one of your gamekeepers must take to the sailoring trade, 
which might turn out inconvenient in a storm. So call for 
six volunteers from among my men, and then fling your 
trunk aboard the lugger, after which it will be good-by till 
I meet you again at Plymouth.” 

When the exchange was completed, the white yacht 
drew away from the tramp and speedily disappeared to the 
north. Captain Wilkie watched her departure with re- 
gret, while the new commander of the yacht felt equally 
out of place in this trim, scrupulously clean, nickel-plated, 
bride’s-cake of a ship. However, the bluff captain under- 
stood his business, no matter what costume he wore, and 
Stranleigh, studying him unobtrusively as the voyage 
went on, came to have great confidence in him. Fast as 
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his yacht was, however, the young man had become tired 
of the voyage. He yearned for his morning paper, and a 
stroll down Piccadilly. 

One afternoon the captain strolled aft. 

“Captain,” Stranleigh said, ‘‘I have changed my mind, 
and you must change your course. Instead of striking 
straight across from Ushant to Plymouth, steer your course 
up the Channel for Southampton.” 

‘Very good, Eari.”’ 

‘‘And when we reach Southampton Water I’ll go ashore 
in the motor-boat, will call on the land agent, secure the 
estate of five acres, give the deeds to your wife, and invite 
her and the family to come up and view the cottage. If you 
will come ashore I’]l introduce you to the family. You 
may stop all night ashore. Next morning take the yacht 
and navigate her slowly round to Plymouth. There you 
may give everybody shore leave, but don’t overdo it. You 
understand what I want, and that is that no man shall 
taik about the mine in West Africa or the transfer in mid- 
ocean; so I expect you to keep your section of the crew in 
hand. I can answer for my fellows. Oh, yes, by the way, 
I'll take my woodmen off at noon to-morrow, together 
with ail that are left of my gamekeepers, and send them 
home, including the excellent Ponderby; so you will have 
none to deal with except those belonging to the yacht.” 

The Woman in White did even better 
than the captain anticipated, and landed 
her owner in Southampton at ten minutes 
to eleven the next forenoon. He bade 
farewell to his men, and dispatched them 
to their homes, none the poorer for their 
long voyage. He visited the land agent’s 
office, transacted his business within ten 
minutes, drew his check, and told the man- 
ager to have the papers ready by twelve 
o'clock next day. 

At six o’clock that same day, Lord 
Stranleigh had the felicity of introducing 
the captain to his possessions, human and 
material, old and new. Then he rushed 
back in his motor-boat, and took the first 
fast train to London. 

A cab from the London terminus speedily 
deposited Lord Stranleigh at his favorite 
club in Pall Mall. Two acquaintances 
coming down the steps nodded to him 
casually —so casually that the salutation, 
taken in conjunction with the lack of all 
interest displayed by the men whom he 
encountered in the club smoking-room 
when he entered, caused him to realize that 
he had never been missed. 

In spite of being ‘‘touched”’ for varying 
amounts, however, Lord Stranleigh en- 
joyed to the full his return to the metrop- 
olis, and for many days strolled down 
Piccadilly with the easy grace of a man 
about town, the envy of less fortunate 
people who knew him. 

This period of indolence was put an 
end to by the receipt of a telegram from 
Mackeller. That capable young man had 
sent his message from the northwest 
corner of Brittany, having ordered the 
Rajah to be run into the roadstead of 
Brest. The communication informed Stranleigh that Mac- 
keller had hoisted up a portion of the cargo and placed it 
aboard a lugger, which was to sail direct for Portreath. 
This transshipment of part of the cargo had brought the 
Plimsoll’s mark on the side of the Rajah into view once 
more, and the steamer might now enter the harbor of 
Plymouth without danger of being haled before the au- 
thorities, charged with overloading. He expected to reach 
Plymouth next day. 

Stranleigh was lunching at home that day because in the 
morning he had been favored with a telephone call, and, on 
putting the receiver to his ear, had distinguished the still, 
small voice of Conrad Schwartzbrod, who appeared to be 
trying to say something with reference to the Rajah. 
Stranleigh was afflicted with a certain dislike of the tele- 
phone, and often manifested an impatience with its work- 
ing which he did not usually show when confronted with 
the greater evils of life, so, after telling the good Mr. 
Schwartzbrod to stand farther away from the transmitter, 
to come closer, to speak louder, he at last admitted he 
could not understand what was being said, and invited the 
financier to call upon him at his house that afternoon at 
half-past two o’clock, if what he had to say seemed to him 
to be important enough to justify a journey ftom the city 
to the West End. 

At the luncheon table Mackeller’s long telegram was 
handed to him, and, after he had read it, Stranleigh smiled 
as he thought how nearly its arrival had coincided with 
Schwartzbrod’s visit, and he wondered how much the 
latter would give for its perusal if he knew of its existence. 
He surmised that the Stock Exchange magnate was be- 
coming a little anxious because of the non-arrival of the 
Rajah at Lisbon, where, doubtless, his emissaries awaited 
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her. In spite of his pretense of misapprehension, he had 
heard quite distinctly at the telephone receiver that 
Schwartzbrod had just learned he was the owner of the 
Rajah, and that he wished to renew his charter of that 
slow-going, deliberate steam vessel; but he could not deny 
himself the pleasure of cross-questioning so crafty an 
opponent face to face. He had been expecting an appli- 
cation from Conrad Schwartzbrod for some days, and now 
it had arrived almost too late, for he directed Ponderby 
to secure him a berth on the Plymouth express for that 
night. 

The young nobleman did not receive the elderly capital- 


_ist in his business office downstairs, but greeted him, 


instead, in the ample and luxurious drawing-room on the 
first floor, where Stranleigh, enjoying the liberty of a 
bachelor, was smoking an after-luncheon cigar. 

The furtive old man was palpably nervous and ill at 
ease. He was sitting on the extreme edge of an elegant 
chair, and appeared not to know exactly what to do with 
his hands. 

The news which had reached him from Sparling and Bilge 
in Southampton, that Lord Stranleigh was the new owner 
of the Rajah, had disquieted Schwartzbrod, and his man- 
ner showed this to his indolent host, who lounged back in 
an easy chair, calmly viewing the newcomer with an 
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** Well, You Won’t Get it,’’ Cried the Master Angrily 


expression of countenance that was almost cherublike in 
its innocence. 

Presently, Lord Stranleigh said: ‘‘ You have come west, 
temporarily, to see me about some matter which the tele- 
phone delighted in mixing up with buzzings and rattlings 
and intermittent chattering that made your theme diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Perhaps, you will be good enough to 
let me know in what way I may serve you.” 

‘At the time when I expected to operate the goldfield, 
which you know of, my lord, I chartered a steamer named 
the Rajah, at Southampton.” 

‘‘Oh, the Rajah!” interrupted his lordship, sitting up, a 
gleam of intelligent comprehension animating his face. 
“The Rajah was what you were trying to say? I thought 
you were speaking of a ‘jolly roger.’ Roger was the word 
that came over to me, and ‘jolly roger’ means the flag of a 
pirate ship, or something pertaining to piracy; so I, recog- 
nizing your voice, thinks to myself: ‘What can a respect- 
able city personage mean by speaking of the ‘‘ jolly roger,” 
as if he were a captain of buccaneers?’ Oh, yes, the Rajah! 
Now I understand. Go on, Mr. Schwartzbrod.”’ 

The personage seemed to turn a trifle more sallow than 
usual as the other went on enthusiastically talking of 
pirate ships and buccaneers, but he surmised that the 
young nobleman meant nothing in particular, and, pres- 
ently, moistening his lips, he found voice: 

‘“‘T was about to say, my lord, that I had chartered the 
Rajah from a firm of shipping people at Southampton, 
intending to use her in the development of the mineral 
property in West Africa. That property having passed 
from the hands of myself and my associates into yours, my 
lord, I determined to employ the Rajah in the South 
American cattle trade, as we own an extensive tract of 
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territory in the Argentine, the interests of which we are 
endeavoring to forward with the ultimate object of floating 
a company.” 

Again the prospective company promoter moistened 
his lips when they had safely delivered this interesting 
piece of fiction. 

‘So the Rajah has gone to the Argentine Republic, has 
she?” said Stranleigh. 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

“Filled with dynamite and mining machinery, eh? 
Surely a remarkable cargo for a herdsman to transport, 
Mr. Schwartzbrod?” 

‘‘Well, you see, my lord, the dynamite and machinery 
were on our hands, and as there are many mines in South 
America we thought we could sell the cargo there to better 
advantage than in Southampton.” 

‘Of course, I don’t in the least doubt, Mr. Schwartzbrod, 
that you own large ranehes in South America, but I 
strongly suspect is 

He paused and opened his eyes to half width, looking 
quizzically at his vis-a-vis. 

“You strongly suspect what, my lord?” muttered 
Schwartzbrod: 

“‘T suspect that you own a mine in South America that 
you are keeping very quiet about.” 

‘‘Well, my lord,” confessed Schwartz- 
brod, with apparent diffidence, ‘‘it is rarely 
wise to speak of these things prematurely.” 

“That is quite true, and I have really 
no wish to pry into your secrets; but, to 
tell the truth, I felt a little sore about your 
action with regard to the Rajah.” 

‘‘My action? What action?” 

“You must admit, Mr. Schwartzbrod, 
that when I acquired those so-called gold- 
fields, I became possessor of everything the 
company owned, or, at least, I thought I 
did. Now, in the company was vested the 
charter of the Rajah, and it was the com- 
pany’s money which bought all the materi- 
als with which you have sailed away to 
South America. It, therefore, seemed to 
me—lI don’t wish to put it harshly —that 
you had, practically, made off with a por- 
tion of my property.” 

‘You astonish me, my lord. It never 
occurred to me that such a view could be 
held by any one, especially one like your- 
self, so well acquainted with the facts.” 

Stranleigh shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Acquainted with the facts? Oh, I 
don’t know that I’m so very well versed 
in them. I’m not a business man, Mr. 
Schwartzbrod, and although I engage 
business men to look after my interests, 
it seems to me that sometimes they are 
not as sharp as they might be. I thought, 
after the acquisition of the company’s 
property, that the charter of the Rajah 
and the contents of her hold belonged to 
me, just as much as the company’s money 
in the bank did, or as its gold in West 
Africa.” 

“T assure you, my lord, you are mis- 
taken. The Rajah and her charter were 
not mentioned in the documents of agreement between 
you and me, while the money in the bank was. But, 
aside from all that, my lord, you gave me a document 
covering all that had been done previous to its signing, 
and the Rajah had sailed for South America several days 
before that instrument was completed. Everything was 
done legally, and under the advice of competent solicitors 
—yours and mine.” 

‘“‘Do not mistake me, Mr. Schwartzbrod; I am not com- 
plaining at all, nor even doubting the legality of the docu- 
ments to which you refer. I am merely saying that I 
thought the Rajah and her cargo were to be turned over 
tome. There, doubtless, I was mistaken. It seems to me, 
after all, Mr. Schwartzbrod, that there is a higher criterion 
of action than mere legality. You, probably, would be 
the first to admit that there is such a thing as moral right 
which may not happen to coincide with legal right.” 

‘‘Assuredly, assuredly, my lord. I should be very sorry 
indeed to infringe upon any moral law, but, unfortunately, 
in this defective world, my lord, experience has shown that 
it is always well to set down in plain black and white 
exactly what a man means when a transfer is made, other- 
wise your remembrance of what was intended may differ 
entirely from mine, and yet each of us may be scrupulously 
honest in our contention.”’ 

‘Yes, you have me there, Mr. Schwartzbrod. I see the 
force of your reasoning, and a man has only himself to 
blame if he neglects those necessary precautions which 
you have mentioned; so we will say nothing more about 
that phase of the matter, but you will easily understand 
that, having thought myself entitled to the use of the 
Rajah, I may not feel myself inclined to renew your charter 
now.” 








“Ah, there again, my lord, it is all set 
down in black and white. The charter dis- 
tinctly states that I am to have the option 
of renewal for a further three months when 
the first three months has expired.” 

“You corner me at every point of the 

me, Mr. Schwartzbrod. take it, then, 
that my purchase of the Rajah does not 
invalidate the arrangement made with you 
by her former owners?” 

“Certainly not, my lord. If you buy a 
property, you take over all its liabilities.” 

‘‘That seems just and reasonable. So 
eee application for renewal is a mere 

ormality, inst which any objection of 
mine would be futile?’”’ 

“Did not Sparling and Bilge explain to 
you, my lord, that the steamer was under 
charter?’’ 

“I never saw those estimable gentle- 
men, Mr. Schwartzbrod. The purchase 
was made by an agent of mine, and I have 
no doubt Sparling and Bilge made him 
acquainted with all the liabilities I was 
pas von, If you insist on exercising your 
option, Mr. Schwartzbrod, I sup 
must either postpone the development of 
my gold-bearing property, or charter 
another steamer?” 

“T should be sorry to put you to the 
trouble and expense of chartering another 
boat when the Rajah is so well suited to 
your purpose, my lord. It is possible that, 
even before the first charter is completed, 
the Rajah may have returned to South- 
ampton, and our experiments in the cattle 
trade may end with the first voyage. In 
that case I shall be very pleased to relin- 
quish my claim upon your steamer.” 

“That is very good of you, Mr. Schwartz- 
brod. By the way, where is the Rajah 
now?” 


‘She is probably in some port along the 
Argentine coast, south of Buenos Ayres.” 

“Really? Then perhaps you can tell me 
where Mackeller is?’’ 

“‘Mackeller? You mean the mining 
engineer, son of the stockbroker?” 

“Yes. I thought he was in my employ- 
ment, and sent him down to attend the 
loading of the Rajah, but he has dis- 
appeared. Did you engage him?”’ 

‘No, I know nothing of him.” 

‘“‘T think he should have given me notice 
if he intended to quit my service. Proba- 
bly he has gone hunting a gold mine for 
himself. Now, I take it with regard to this 
charter that I have to sign something, 
haven’t I? although I suppose I shouldn’t 
sign until my solicitors are consulted. 
Still, I feel q ite safe in your hands, Mr. 
Schwartzbrod, and if you will send me the 
document, and mark with a lead-pencil 
where my signature is to go, I shall attend 
to it.” 

‘“‘T have brought the papers with me, my 
lord,” said the financier eagerly, extracting 
them from his pocket. 

“Could you also oblige me with a foun- 
tain pen? Ah, thanks. You go about 
fully equipped for business, Mr. Schwartz- 
brod. That’s what it is to be a methodical 
man.” 

His lordship cleared a little space on the 
table, and wrote his name at the bottom of 
two documents, which, however, he took 
the precaution to read with some care 
before attaching his autograph to them, in 
spite of his disclaimer that he understood 
nothing about these things. Schwartzbrod 
me the rom into his pocket with a satis- 
action he could scarcely conceal; then, 
standing up, he buttoned his coat, ever so 
much more alert than the weary young 
man, half his age, who stood up from his 
writing as if the exertion had almost ex- 
hausted him. He, however, made a quiet, 
casual remark in parting that suddenly 
electrified the room, and made his guest 
shiver and turn pale. 

“When did you say you expected the 
Rajah from Lisbon, Mr. Schwartzbrod ?”’ 

For a few moments there was intense 
stillness. Stranleigh was “ee | another 
cigar, and did not look up at the terror- 
stricken man, whose bulging eyes were 
filled with fear. 

‘‘Lisbon—Lisbon?” he gasped, trying to 
secure control of his features. ‘‘I1—I never 
mentioned Lisbon.” : 

“Oh, yes, you did. You said she was at 
some point south of Lisbon, didn’t you?”’ 

“‘T said Buenos Ayres.” 

Stranleigh made a gesture of impatience, 
as if he were annoyed with himself. 

““Why, of course you said Buenos Ayres. 
How stupid of me! I am always mixing 
these f ~-_ 3 places up. Well, good- 
afternoon, Mr. Schwartzbrod. Anything 
else I can do for you, you know, don’t 
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hesitate to callon me. We financiers must 
stand by one another while times are so 
bad in the city.” 

The young man stood at the head of the 
stairs, a cigar between his lips. When 
Schwartzbrod reached the floor below he 
cast one look over his shoulder up the stair. 
The young man nodded pleasantly, and 
‘‘Ta-ta” he said, but the expression on 
Schwartzbrod’s face could not have shown 
ante Ee if Satan himself had 
occupied Stranleigh’s place. 

‘*A very uncomfortable companion is an 
uneasy conscience, even in the city,” said 
Stranleigh to himself, as he turned away. 

Schwartzbrod hailed a cab, and drove 
down to his office in the city; anxious 
about the Rajah; glad he had secured the 
renewal of the charter without protest 
or investigation; uneasy regarding Stran- 
leigh’s apparently a remarks 
about pirates and Lisbon. Arriving at his 
office, he rang for his confidential clerk. 

“‘ Any word from Lisbon?” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir. The same code word. No 
sign of the Rajah there, sir.’’ 

“‘How long is it since you sent warning 
to all our agents along the Atlantic Coast 
and the Mediterranean to look out for her?” 

‘*Just a week to-day, sir, and a wire came 
in shortly after you left, from our man at 
Brest. I’d have telephoned you, sir, if I 
had known where you had gone.” ; 

‘Give it to me, give it to me, give it to 
me,” repeated Schwartzbrod impatiently. 
He | ramen it in his trembling hands, and 
read : 


Steamer flying English flag, named 
Rajah, Wilkie, captain, in roadstead 
to-day. Unloading ore into lugger. 


The moral Mr. Schwartzbrod now gave 
way to a paroxysm of bitter language that 
was dreadful to hear, but his stolid clerk 
seemed used to it, and bent his head before 
the storm. During a lull for lack of breath 
he ventured one remark: 

“It can’t be our ship, sir. 
Captain Simmons.”’ 

“What has that to do with it, you fool?” 
roared Schwartzbrod. ‘‘That old scoundrel 
Simmons can easily change his name. He’s 
sold me out, the sanctimonious hound. 
Very likely he and Frowningshield are 
both in the plot against me. Simmons is a 
thief, for all his canting objections when he 
was striking a bargain. I don’t believe 
Frowningshield’s any better, and he’s got 
more brains. They'll smelt the ore in 
France, after carrying it to some suitable 
spot along the coast in sailing boats. But 
it'll take two or three days to unload, and 
I'll give old Simmons a fright before that is 
done. See if there’s a steamer from South- 
ampton to St. Malo to-night. If not I must 
go to Brest by way of Paris. I can’t trust 
this job to any one else.” 

As it ney there was a boat that 
——e for St. Malo, and so the two per- 
sons who had indulged in a long conversa- 
tion regarding the Rajah that afternoon 
were each in pursuit of her, moving west- 
ward; Schwartzbrod in his berth on 
board the St. Malo boat, Stranleigh in his 
berth on the Plymouth express, while be- 
tween the two the staunch old Rajah was 
threshing her way across the Channel be- 
tween Brest and Plymouth, heading for 
the latter seaport. 

Next day Stranleigh greeted Mackeller 
with something almost approaching enthu- 
siasm. Neither of them had the least sus- 
picion that the stop at Brest had put the 
opposition on the trail. 

The Rajah’s stay at Plymouth was very 
short, merely giving time for the crew of 
the yacht to take its station aboard the 
Rajah, under command of Captain Wilkie, 
while the crew that had brought the Rajah 
into port was placed in the care of Captain 
Simmons, whose big steamer, the Wych- 
wood, was not yet ready to sail. The 
Rajah then rounded the southwest corner 
of England, and found a berth in the little 
haven of Portreath, within easy distance 
of the smelting furnace. The Rajah was 
unloaded with the utmost speed, and the 
ore conveyed as quickly as possible to the 
inclosure which surrounded the smelting 
furnace. Theengineer of the Rajah reported 
certain defects in engines and boilers that 
needed to be seen to and mended before it 
was safe to face so long a voyage again. 
Therefore, that no time should be lost, the 
Rajah was hurried back to Plymouth to 
u rgo the necessary repairs. 

Lord Stranleigh himself and Mackeller 
took train to Redruth, from which sta- 
tion they drove together to the copper 
mine, Stranleigh having given Mackeiler a 
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statement of profit and loss on the mine, 
and a him what he should say 
when he met the manager of the mine. 
Arriving at the office of the works, Mac- 
keller consulted with the manager, while 
Lord Stranleigh, oct mg | attired in fine 
rments quite unsuitable for such a local- 
ity, strolled around, taking such intelligent 
interest in his environment as a casual 
tourist displays in unaccustomed surround- 


ings. 
At last the manager and Mackeller came 
out of the office together, and word was 
sent down the pit that all the miners were 
to come up. An uneasy feeling spread 
among the es that something un- 
pleasant was about to happen. Their in- 
tuition was justified when all the men were 
gathered together, and the manager began 
to speak. He informed them that the re- 
opening of the mine had been merely an 
experiment, and he regretted to add that 
this experiment had failed through the 
simple elementary fact that the amount of 
rae og produced cost more than it would 
fetch in the metal market of the world. 
Operations had been conducted at a loss, 
and > peceenene was thus reluctantly 
compelled to disband his forces, all except 
four of the six smelters, who would remain 
to assist in converting into ingots the rem- 
nant of the ore which had been mined. 
The manager, after a pause, continued. 
The proprietor, he said, was Lord Stran- 
leigh, and he had given orders which, for 
generosity, the manager in all his experi- 
ence thought was unexampled. Each man 
was to receive a year’s pay. At this an- 
nouncement the gloom suddenly lifted, and 
a resounding cheer went up from the men. 
“‘And now,’’ concluded the manager, 
‘‘as Lord Stranleigh is himself present, he 
will a s choose from the six smelters 
the four whom he wishes to employ.”’ 
Stranleigh had been standing apart from 
the group, listening to the eloquence of the 
manager, and now every one turned and 
looked at him with more than ordinary 
interest. 
ockets. Slowly he removed his left hand 
rom his pocket. 
“T think, Mr. Manager,” he said, “we 





His hands, as usual, were in his | 


will retain all six,’’ and so the congregation | 


was dismissed. 

The hoisting gang was retained until all 
tools and movable ore were removed from 
the bottom of the mine to the surface of 
the earth. Stranleigh himself went down 
when the cage made its last trip, and there, 
by torchlight, examined the workings, 
listening to explanations by Mackeller. 

At the first smelting the gold was run 
into ingots weighing about a hundred 
pounds each. When the smelters had de- 
parted for the day, and the gates were 
closed, Stranleigh said to Mackeller: 

‘Come along, and I’ll show you my safe- 
deposit vaults.” 

ith this he hoisted to his shoulder one 
of the ingots, still warm, walked to the 
mouth of the pit, and flung it into space. 


“Not a bad idea,” growled Mackeller, | 


as he followed the example of his chief, 
until between them all the gold from the 


first smelting rested on the deep and dark | 


floor of the mine. 

One day, as the two were sitting together, 
a telegram was brought in to Lord Stran- 
leigh. The young man laughed when he 
read it, and tossed it across the table to 
Mackeller, who read : 


Rajah ready to sail, but to-day was 
taken possession of by legal authorities 
under action of a man named Schwartz- 
brod. I am under arrest charged with 
stealing the Rajah. No objection go- 
ing to prison, but await instructions. 

WILKIE, Captain. 





‘By Jove, the enemy has tracked her,”’ | 


ejaculated Peter. 
did it.” 

“That isn’t the point to wonder over, 
Peter, when you remember that the arrival 
and departure of shipping is announced in 
every morning paper. The wonder is that 
they didn’t get hold of her some days ago. 
And now, Peter, I am going to desert 
you. Continue the smelting as if we had 
not parted, and fling as many bars of gold 
down that pit as you can, thankful that 
for our purposes it is not bottomless, even 
though the possession of too much gold 
may lead to such.”’ 





Editor's Note — This is the fifth of a series of 
six stories dealing with the adventures of Lord 
Stranleigh of Wychwood. The sixth and last tale, 
telling of the great, final, financial struggle be- 
tween Stranleigh and Schwartzbrod, will appear 
in an early number. 


‘‘I wonder how they | 
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It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 
Beware of Imitations 


Jehn Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 




















all the year round — 
even with smail capital 


You are sure to succeed if you start right — with straight 

bred, properly mated Homers. Squabs raised from our 

stock are finest, plumpest, and bring highest prices, at 
one month of age 


We Absolutely Guarantee Actual Mating 
of Every Pair We Sell 


We also teach you the business from beginning to end 
—and as we have succeeded, we can" Show " you how 
Write for our free booklet and testimonials. 


ATLANTIC SQUAB COMPANY, Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 





CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
O R I EN CRUISE. February 6, 'o8, 70 
days, by specially chartered 5 5 


“Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 3 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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ry ous 
fave vou presented 
Zo your landlord 


HE rent payer actually pays for a 
house every ten or twelve years. 

The landlord gets the money —and 
keeps the house, too. 

This company makes it possible for 
you to be your own landlord, and the 
rent you pay buys your home. 

Our plan is absolutely original and 
sound. It has been approved by skilled 
actuaries and by State and Federal 
authorities. 

It is the most equitable plan ever 
devised for helping a inan to buya home. 

You select your own location — choose 
your own house. We furnish the money at 
less cost than if you borrowed from a 
bank. ‘The Free Booklet explains 

it all—let us send it to you. 
SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1012 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Money Order Plan | 
BANKING BY MAIL | 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient, 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 
i your money reaches us, 
i Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 
good interest, yet you have the money in your 
i. possession, ready for instant use when needed. } 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘C," which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 


| The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio |} 














Industries Wanted 
Portsmouth, Virginia 





No other location offers greater advantages to 
industries of almost every kind. Abundant supply 
of material, labor and low priced fuel available. 
Nine competing railway systems, and scores of 
water routes give finest transportation facilities on 
the Atlantic coast. Ideal climate, good health, good 
schools, good water 

Only a few minutes’ ride from Jamestown Expo- 
sition Grounds. le sure to visit Portsmouth, 

Booklet and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 











We invest the savings of thousands of 
prudent men and women where every 
dollar every day earns for them 


5% a Year 


An investment, not a speculation. Absolute 
security, no delays and your money in your own 
control available when needed. 

Open an account at any time, 
earnings begin at once and paid 
for each day. Probably we can 
refer you to some of our patrons 
in your locality. 

Full particulars on request. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42nd St 
New Yor 





Assets $1,750,000 











TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid by 
taxation. 
Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin to a 


Government Bond in safety. 
Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our busi- 
ness is national in extent, 
Send your name for our mailing list. 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
8 Wardell Building MACON, MO. 
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We invite youto send for our free booklet “C,’'ex- 
plaining hy our Certificates are as safe as govern- 
ment Lonis while yielding twice theincome.; In- 


terest paid mathly, quarterly or semi-annually. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $390,000.00 |} 
KSALT LAKE SECURITYATRUST ©.) 
A ee ~ 


ee SUUTOOEEROCEEDCetETIOEL) 


INVESTMENTS 


IF YOU have $1700 we want to show you the best 
place in the United States to invest it. Chamber 











of Commerce, room 422, Astoria, Oregon. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The Weekly Bank Statement: What it 


Is and Means 


O MATTER in what "pa of the 
United States you live, if you pick up 
a newspaper on Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday morning and read the financial 
news from New York, you will see promi- 
nent reference to the weekly bank state- 
ment. If you read, for geen the 
reports of trading in the stock market, you 
will very likely see something like this: 
‘Trading, up to the publication of the bank 
statement, was dull. After its appearance a 
forward movement set in, which carried 
prices upward.” Or, perhaps, you will 
read: ‘‘The publication of the bank state- 
ment led to an advance in money rates,” or: 
“There was a feeling of relief when it be- 
came known that the bank statement 
showed a large increase in reserve.” 

Thus it is quite evident that, when- 
ever the bank statement becomes known, 
things of significance to the financial world 
happen. People, and especially people who 
have money, or hope to have money to 
invest, are constantly asking: ‘‘ What is 
the weekly bank statement, and what does 
it mean?” An effort is here made to 
answer that question in concrete terms. 


The Value of Banks 


In the first place, there could be no bank 
statement without banks, and it might be 
of interest to see just what the bank does in 
the work of finance. The bank, to begin 
with, is, perhaps, the most important factor 
in the vast machinery of modern business. 
It is the agent that has helped more largely 
than any other to make possible the struc- 
ture of credit. Since about ninety per cent. 
of the world’s business is done on credit, 
you may get some idea of the bank’s place 
and part in the large drama of world 
progress. 

oney is the basis of credit. If you have 
no money, you have no credit. Through 
credit the power of money is greatly in- 
creased, for it enables one dollar to do the 
work of a number of dollars. 

The original banker was a mere money- 
lender; to-day the banker, with the aid of 
money and credit, shapes the destinies of 
trade and other empires. If banks,’there- 
fore, are prosperous and have plenty of 
money to lend, the world of business 
breathes easy, and there is a feeling of 
security. Men who barter and trade (and 
all business, whether it is railroad, stock- 
exchange or store, is trading) will do more 
bartering and trading when they know that 
the banks are in good condition. But 
when fear, disaster, politics, or any of those 
subtle causes that menace credit, shatter 
public confidence and cause business to 
decrease in volume, the banks are among 
the first to feel it and to show it. They 
become cautious. If they have a great deal 
of money out in the shape of loans, they 
will call it in. 

This causes business people inconve- 
nience; sometimes they cannot raise the 
money due the banks, and they fail. Other 
people who have money in banks become 
alarmed and take it out. Banks thus lose 
some of their tools of trade. Credit is im- 


paired and panic looms large. The bank, 


in short, becomes a sort of barometer of 
financial conditions. 

When people know the condition of the 
great banks of the country, they know the 
status of the whole world of finance, and 
money is the sinews of modern business. 
Hence the interest with which the weekly 
bank statement is awaited, because it is the 
public declaration of the weekly condition of 
a large group of New York’s biggest banks. 


One-Fifth of Our Loans 


The weekly bank statement is sent out by 
the New York Clearing House. Every cit 

of consequence has a Clearing House, whic 

is an institution supported by the banks, 
in which they settle their business with 
one another, instead of settling it individ- 
ually. It saves much time, labor and ex- 
pense. The New York Clearing House is 
the largest and most important in the 
country, not only because New York is the 
financial centre of the United States, but 
because the New York banks which com- 
prise its membership, and the other New 


York banks, hold approximately one-fifth 
of all the loans in the country. 

The weekly bank statement that you see 
every Saturday is the statement of the 
banks that comprise the membership of the 
New York Clearing House, and it is upon 
their condition that part of the country’s 
credit depends. These banks number fifty- 
four, of which thirty are national banks. 
Two of the latter, the National City Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce, have 
a capital of twenty-five million dollars 
each. 

The Clearing House requires that each of 
these associated banks shall submit a state- 
ment of its average condition for the six 
business days preceding, at eleven o’clock 
Saturday morning. If it is a matter of 
loans, for example, the bank does not send 
the actual amount of loans outstanding, 
but the average for the week based on the 
average of each day. Thus the statement 
is not actual, but average. The specific 
items that the Clearing House requires 
reports on are: capital, net profits, circu- 
lation, loans, specie, legal tender, deposits. 
Circulation means the amount of notes 
bearing the bank’s name, and which are 
secured by deposits of Government bonds. 

The banks send in this information on 
printed slips furnished by the association. 
As soon as all are in, the total is made up 
by expert accountants as speedily as pos- 
sible. Elaborate precautions are taken to 
prevent the information from getting out 
ahead of time. No one is allowed to leave 
the Clearing House; telephone communica- 
tion is forbidden, and members of the 
Clearing-House Association scrupulously 
refrain from visiting the institution while 
the statement is being made up. As much 
haste as care permits is exercised, because, 
in every city in the country, financiers and 
business men are waiting for the results. 

It is usually about half-past eleven 
o’clock when the statement is completed 
and the summaries ready for distribution. 
Three copies are made—one for the stock- 
exchange ticker, one for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and a third for the 
ticker of the largest Wall Street news 
bureau. There is an operator at each wire, 
and each the summary at the same 
moment. In less than a minute it is speed- 
ing over the circuits, being ticked out in 
hundreds of places, and soon it is all over 
the ae telling the world what the con- 
dition of the big New York banks is. 

Only the summary is sent out over the 
wires and through the tickers. The de- 
tailed statement is rushed to the printer, 
and, in half an hour, the printed sheets, con- 
taining the specific information about each 
bank, the week’s clearings, the day’s clear- 
ings, with the previous week’s transactions, 
are ready for distribution by boys. 


The Meaning of the Reserve 


The summary that goes out on the ticker 
is the important news, as this is sufficient 
for the banker, broker, or man familiar with 
financial matters, to tell just what the state 
of finance is. It contains the following 
items, in terms of increase or decrease, 
given in their order of importance: reserve, 
loans, specie, legal tender, deposits. 

The most important item of all is the 
reserve. The National Banking Law re- 
— all national banks to keep twenty- 

ve per cent. of their deposits on hand in 
specie and legal tender. This is the legal 
reserve. Specie is gold or silver money, 
and legal tender is bills and notes. 

State banks—that is, banks other than 
national—are only required to keep fifteen 
per cent., but, by an unwritten law, they 
conform tothe nationalrequirement. When 
the cash holdings of a bank exceed the 
amount required by law, they are said to 
have a surplus ;—when the amount is below 
the legal limit, it is a deficit. 

The reserve, or surplus reserve, as it is 
technically called, is the difference between 
the surplus required by law and the actual 
amount of cash on hand. Since a bank 
works with money, it is apparent that to 
know the amount of reserve is a very im- 
portant thing. If banks, for example, use 
up a lot of their money, or lose it by with- 
drawals of all kinds, they will show a deficit. 
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‘$500 BONDS 


Long Time 
Municipal Bonds 


which are direct obligations of 
cities and school districts in grow- 
ing sections of the country. We 
offer these bonds at prices to yield 


4.25% to 4.50% 


Send for Special Circular 830 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


21 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
. Chicago Denver San erat 


One Hoxie Bullet 
see that Kills 


Ball ? 
baa No other bullet mushrooms 


so perfectly om flesh. That 
ball insures it. 
One shot tears adeep wound, 
which ills at once. 

If you use Hoxie Bullets for 
lig game, you'll come back 
with the game, not a stery, 

A 30 Cal. Hoxie will kill any 
game in America, saving you rifle 
weight, ammunition and game. 

The most successful sportsmen 
are enthusiastic about Hoxie. 
Ask your dealer, or write direct, 
An instructive booklet for your 

name and address. 

HOXIE AMMUNITION CO. 
340 H Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


— ORIENT 


A Remarkable 
Motor Car 



































Drive" Motor Car — 








4H. P. 


Air Cooled. 
ee -” Weight 600 Ibs. Maximum 
speed 25 miles per hour. World's record for fuel economy — 


101% miles on 2 gal. gasoline. Power ratio 40 to 1, more than 
double that of any gear driven car. Will easily neotiate 25 per 
cent. grade with two passengers. Powerful through sand and 
mud. 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse. As noiseless as any single 
cylinder Touring Car. The lowest priced and best selling 
Motor Car in the world. With two cylinder 8 H. P. Engine $525. 
Energetic Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
Write for free catalogue and agency proposition. 


WALTHAM MFG, CO.,Waltham, Mass.,U.S.A. 


twin 


rotovine 
-CO-~CART 
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BEST FOR BABY 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. Best Baby Carriage Made. 
Don't Take a Substitute. 


a ad Write for Free Stork Book containing Baby 
RecordandValuableinformation for mother. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE Co. 
Fotos |} KEA KNIFE 42 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


WaterSupply 2 for Country Houses 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 















No elevated tank to § 
freeze or leak. ‘Tank & 
located in cellar, Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs. 
The ideal fire protection. = 

Send for Mlustrated 
Catalogue ** L.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your ne 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Boston 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY $60 
SELLS for SIXTY 
GILSON 
GASOLENE 
ENGINE 


For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL. 


Ask for catalog—all sizes. 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 


EA SHELLS 


| 
and illustrating hundreds of rare and 



























Your collection will 
be more valuable if 
you know the names. 
Catalogue describing 
rious varieties 
free if you mention this magazine. 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia, 








The news of a deficit sometimes has a 
bad effect on the stock market. It means 
“tight” or scarce money; interest rates 
advance; holders of securities sometimes 
become alarmed, and, at a time of strin- 
gency of money, will sell their stocks for 
what they will bring. This feeling is con- 
tagious, and causes a “‘slump” or even a 
panic. A good bank statement is usually 
one that shows a healthy increase in reserve 
as compared with former statements, and 
this means that money is, or will be, easier 
(plentiful and cheap). 

In studying or analyzing the bank state- 
ment, four things must be considered: re- 
serve, outstanding loans, deposits, and cash 
holdings. 

The reserve has already been explained. 
The loan statement shows that the bank is 
either expanding or contracting. Contrac- 
tion means the calling in of loans, and this 
often works a hardship on the borrower 
and is indicative of an advance in rates of 
interest. Then people find it harder to get 
money, and business may be materially 
affected. 

A large deposit, however, does not always 
mean a large amount of money on hand. 
By the process of relending, the same de- 
— may be expanded to a - ~ sum, 

cause the various people to whom the 
bank lends the money deposit it in the 
bank again. 

A big decrease in cash holdings (specie 
and legal tender) may not be due to un- 
natu causes, and, therefore, need not 
cause any alarm. There are many legiti- 
mate ways to decrease these cash holdings. 

In the first place, the New York banks, 
whose business is set forth in the weekly 
statement, are the depositories for hundreds 
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of country banks—that is, banks all over 
the country. It frequently happens that 
these banks need money, particularly at 
crop-moving time, when hands on the 
farms must be paid and when the actual 
money must be shipped West. This de- 
pletes the holdings and sometimes causes 
a strain. Again, the banks may export 
gold to Europe, which reduces specie. 

The trust companies, too, all of which do 
a banking business, often deposit huge 
sums of money in the New York banks and 
withdraw it when interest rates are high, 
so they can get: the benefit of lending it at 
these rates. 

Often when money becomes scarce the 
Government comes to the relief of the mar- 
ket by depositing the customs money, or. 
extending loans, or buying bonds. This and 
other phases of ‘‘money”’ will be taken up 
in a subsequent article. 

The bank statement is not quite so im- 
portant in its bearing on the financial 
situation as it used to be. There was a 
time when a change in it meant a flurry in 
the stock market. Now, it is often dis- 
counted. Statisticians get daily reports 
from some of the banks, and these, together 
with the daily reports of the holdings and 
withdrawals of Government money, permit 
a pretty accurate forecast to be made 
sometimes. Bankers cannot always wait 
until the end of the week for news. 

Another factor which has lessened the im- 

ortance of the weekly statement as reflect- 
ing the condition of New York banking is 
the invasion of the banking field by the trust 
companies, as their activities are very large 
and important. But ofthis there is no report 
in the statement, for the trust companies 
are not members of the Clearing House. 


IN THE OPEN 


American Sportsmen Abroad— Yachts 
and Amateur Sailors 


N THIS year of international and com- 
petitive struggles among golfers, and 
yachtsmen, and cricketers, and horse- 

men, and players of tennis, both in court and 
on lawn, perhaps, the one contest with the 
most significant results for America was 
the horse show held during the first half of 
June, at Olympia, in London. It was the 
first time that American breeders had 
invaded Engiand to any extent for the pur- 
oo of a trial before judges against the 

ome product; and, so f: » as the trotter 
stock is concerned, the experience took on 
the nature of a triumph, while, considering 
its comparatively few representatives, the 
entire American entry did very well indeed. 
To horsemen on both sides of the Atlantic 
it was rather a surprise that the carriage 
animals of the American exhibitors should 
average up so closely to the English, and it 
certainly was a proud moment for the vis- 
itors when Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, the 
most conspicuous of American contestants, 
succeeded in carrying off the blue ribbon 
in the important four-in-hand class with 
the four grays which already had become 
famous at home. 

In the matter of carriage horses, it is 
somewhat difficult to place credit where it 
may belong in this country, because there 
— to be no breeding to a type, but 
rather an annual oyu! around by 
wealthy exhibitors for individuals likely to 

rove ribbon winners. The predominating 

lood, however, in the majority of the finest 
carriage horses in America undoubtedly is 
trotter—that splendid and true American 
type which we overlooked too long in an 
effort to keep pace with the whims of 
fashion. It is this trotter blood which is 
responsible for the most serviceable horses 
and the largest number of blue-ribbon 
winners in any one American season of 
horse shows; it always has been so; only 
fashionable owners failed to recognize its 
quality and its possibilities until quite 
recent years, and now even the most ar- 
dent supporter of the imported hackney 
will acknowledge that his pet blood is im- 
proved by a crossing with the trotter. 


The Get of the Trotter Blood 


And it has taken a show on foreign land 
to prove the commanding and invincible 
elements of this native of America! The 
greatest personal success of the London 
show was achieved by Mr. Walter Winans, 


the American who has so long resided in 
England, and who maintains a very large 
stable in which the American trotter is 
overwhelmingly in the majority. Mr. 
Winans captured something like forty cups 
and ribbons, and in an interview after the 
show he said: ‘‘I think it has been demon- 
strated that the American trotter is the 
best horse in the world.’’ We think so, too, 
and we take this occasion to suggest to our 
gg say readers that they look into 
the efforts being made in New England 
and in the Middle West to build up the 
dying Morgan stock and to establish a car- 
riage type from trotter blood that will be a 
credit to its noble ancestry. 


The Blue-Grass Mount 


Next to Mr. Winans, the most note- 
worthy winning of native American blood 
was by a Kentucky saddle-horse, which 
secured a second prize in the championship 
event; and to have secured a second against 
the magnificent saddle-horse display of 
All-England, with its well-known predilec- 
tions for certain types, is to have gained 
high honor. Curiously enough, and as 
indicating the vagaries of national horse- 
showing disposition, the American victory 
on which the English press bestowed the 
eon praise was the capture by Sir 

umphrey of the gold cup for the best 
hackney stallion in the show. There is no 
doubt that Sir Humphrey deserved the 
cup, for he is a grand example of this Eng- 
lish breed ; but there was nothing American 
about his winning except ownership, for 
the horse was bred where so recently he 
won the highest renown of his career. It is 
equally as sensible to credit, as was done, 
the successes of Winans to England. 

If an American resident of England wins 
events with American-bred horses, and his 


‘victories are credited to England, how 


many American-owned hackney stallions 
showing in England will it take to awaken 
the Americans, who have the best horse in 
the world—and do not know it? 

It is an interesting fact that there is 
always more general activity in yachting in 
the years when there is to be no race for the 
America’s Cup than in the seasons when 
every one’s thought is directed to the 
chances of keeping this time-honored 
trophy on its native heath. It does not 
follow from this that home yachting pros- 
pers better without international racing, 
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o% Reinforced Concrete- 
Every Building built by the Kahn 


System is fire-proof, enduring, and - 


accumulates strength with age. 


The strenuous advance of commercial development demands action 
and results. Modern manufacturers, investors and business men in 
general keep constantly before them the motto ‘‘show me.’’ Sentiment 
and fine-spun theory find small space in industrial councils. 

Results alone count. 

Here is found the open secret of the Kahn System. 

The Kahn System does things. 

The Kahn System embodies the spirit of modern scientific, 
commercial and industrial activity. 

The Kahn System represents modern organization grappling 
with modern needs. 

The Kahn System brings brains, engineering skill and expe- 
rience, inventive genius, capital and manufacturing facilities to bear in 
the solution of construction problems. 

Kahn System results are found in factories, office buildings, 
warehouses, residences, public buildings, bridges, viaducts, and every 
form of construction, scattered from coast to coast of the United States 
and Canada, and in most of the principal countries the world around, 


(Write for Bulletin No, 6, “A Record of Results.) 
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The Marlborough- Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Concrete Hotel in the world. 


‘The largest and most imposing Reinforced 


Built Kahn System. 

While the Kahn System is based primarily on the use of Reinforced 
Concrete, its broad spirit is shown in its practice. Each problem is 
decided on its individual requirements. /z every instance the most 
economical method and material, from the standpoint of utility, is em- 
ployed. Where structural steel is cheapest, structural steel is used ; 
where brick is cheapest, brick is used; where reinforced concrete is 
cheapest, reinforced concrete is used, the deciding factor being always 
the best results to meet the requirements of the particular case. 





‘The largest and most complete Reinforced Concrete 


“The Factory Behind the Car,” Buffalo. 
Built Kahn System. 


‘actory in the world. 
By the Kahn System construction work of any magnitude is handled com- 
plete trom start to finish within the shortest possible time limit. In speed of 
erection it excels any other form of fire-proof construction. 
The KAHN SYSTEM relieves owners of all care and trouble and co- 
operates fully with architects and contractors in the execution of work. 
We insure quality and prompt delivery by manufacturing our own reinforcing 
material, including the patented Kahn Trussed Bar, Kahn Rib Metal, Cup-Bar, 
and Kahn Metal Lath. 


If request is made on your letter head, a copy of “ The Typical Factory,” an elaborate book 
describing in detail the “ Factory Behind the Car,” will be sent free. Write for copy of “ Mills and 
Factories” and Bulletin No, 5, “ What Reinforced Concrete Is.” 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


LONDON 84 Congress Street, DETROIT TORONTO 
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BUILD KAHN SYSTEM — 1 gris 
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The “Six-Minute” Washer 


Six minutes, by the clock, and your tubful of dirty 
clothes is spotlessly clean. 

And by using hardly a tenth of the strength that you 
must expend washing any other way. 

For all you have to do to start a 1900 Gravity Washer is 
give the handle a gentle push with your hand, 

Then gentle little pushes and pulls keep it going, while 
the weight of the tub and the little patent links under the 
tul) do the work, 

They keep the tub swinging back and forth, and going 
up and down, with an ‘ oscillating '’ motion, 

And this sends the hot, soapy water in the tub rushing 
‘vound, and under, and over, and through the clothes until 
every bit of the dirt is washed out. 

Ihere isn't anything to injure your clothes. 

No rough insides — no paddles — no pounders, 

* Your clothes can’t even rub against the smooth sides of 
the tub. For theclothes are held stiil while water and soap 
wash the dirt out. 

‘This way you can wash the finest laces without breaking 
a thread 

You can wash carpets, too, and get them clean in almost 
no time. 

And just think of the time—and labor—and wear on 
clothes this saves! Your clothes last twice as long. 

You wash quickly — easily — economnically. 

Do you wonder my big washer factory—the largest washer 
factory in the world —is kept busy the year ‘round filling 
orders? 

Do you wonder I have sold tens and tens of thousands 
of Washers i: the last few years? 

Do you wonder that thousinds upon thousands of pleased 
women users sing the praises of my Washers? 


But you do not have to take their testimony. 
You do not have to take my word. 
For I will let you prove every claim I make for the 1900 Gravity 


Washer — prove it in your own kitchen —frove it in your own 
way — Prove it at my expense. 
I will send a 1900 Gravity Washer to any responsible party and 
prepay the freight. 

My factory facilities are ample, I can ship Washers promptly 
at any time, so you get your Washier at once. 


Take it home. Use it as if it was your own. 

Then—if you don't find it will do all I claim —if you don't 
find that, by saving your time, and strength, and labor and 
clothes, this Washer will also save more than enough money to 
pay for itself in a few months, then — don't keep i 


it. 
Just tell me that you don't want the Washer and that will settle 
the matter. 
Vor I say “I will let you be the judge of a 1900 Gravity 
Washer " and —1 will, 
The month's use you_have of the Washer won't cost you a 


penny. The Trial is FREE 


If you are pleased with the Washer—if you find you can't 
spare it because of all it saves — why then I will let you Pay Me 
for the Washer as it Saves for You. 

Pay by the week — or by the month — suit vourself. 


This way—you Let the 1900 Gravity Washer Pay 
for Itself. 

Send for my New Washer Book. 

It tells this whole story and has lots of pictures showing just 
lhow my Washers look and are worked. 

Send for this book today. You have only to mail me a post- 


card with your name and address to get the Washer Bouk fostpaid | 


| cruise—three hundred and fifty miles—and 


by return mail— FREE. 

Read it and find out why the 1900 Gravity Washer is the ondy 
Washer that saves you time and labor—preserves your health 
and strengtl — and protects your clothes and pocketbook 

Write now. Address R. F. 
Co., 658 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Or—if vou live in Canada write to “ The Canadian 1900 
Washer Co.,"' 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 
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pf, GUYOT 


SUSPENDERS 
Webbing 
falhatiiete) te 
Buttonholes 
Indestructible 
Loox forthe name 
CHGUYOT' on 
every pair 
Jo be had in ever; 
shop 608% per parr 


OVER 2.000000 PAIRS 


OSTHE!:MER BROS. 
1OGr CHESTNUT St PHILADEPHIA 





**HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 







You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 
creases income; gives ready memory for 
es, business details, studies, conversation; devel- 


faces, na ¢ 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 





10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull blades witt: 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 


Chemical Steel Co., 17 W. Madison St., Chicago 





| to that extent, as 
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but it does follow that all yachting, both at 
home and in foreign waters, is much better 
off without the unhealthful freak design 
which the America’s Cup rivalry has been 
instrumental in loading upon the yachting 
world. Sir Thomas Lipton, the erstwhile 
perennial challenger, has apparently no 

lans for immediate action—at least. he 
i not taken the press into his confidence 
e would be ae | to do 
if he were ne another publicity- 
sporting campaign in America; and there 
appears to be no other foreigner with an 
overpowering desire to venture one hun- 


| dred thousand dollars on a try for this 
| blue ribbon of the sea which the old Amer- 


ica won from all the best of Great Britain 
so many years ago as to have become only 
a memory. 


Exit the Freak Type 


| Whether or not it is the result of cause 


and effect, the fact is that we have had no 
recent America’s Cup racing, and that for 
the last two years the activity in general 
yachting has been so great as to be almost 
epoch-making. And ninety per cent. of 
this activity is among the small-boat 
owners, the ones most important in the 
development and in the prosperity of 
American yachting, the ones to whom we 
must look for the future defenders of the 
Cup. One of the most important results of 
this activity has been an attempt to formu- 
late uniform measurement-rules, with a 
very fair degree of success; and another, 
even more important, has been a revulsion 
against the freak type. 

In fact, it may be said that the trend to- 
day among yachtsmen is for a sound and 
wholesome type of boat. This has been 
brought about by the absurd lengths to 
whieh the freak types were carried and also 
by the increasing interest in deep-sea rac- 
ing. Not only is there growing a wish fora 
more wholesome boat, but there is growing 
a desire for the more wholesome conditions 
of racing furnished by strictly amateur 
crews, which means the skill of our Corin- 
thian sailormen is improving, and the clubs 
are beginning to appreciate that the one 
way to bring success to the sport and to 
hold it is to get the members of the clubs 
actively interested. Yacht-racing, even at 
its best, is not particularly exciting for the 
onlooker, and any rocking-chair fleet, be 
the push-buttons never so numerous and the 
waiters never so prompt, is sure to disband 
when the ice has run out, without leaving 
one solitary mark to the good of the sport. 


Amateurs of the Lakes 


An excellent exhibition of the extent to 
which the uplift movement is being carried 
is furnished in the West by the Columbia 
Yacht Club, which has charge of the 
arrangements for the Chicago-to-Mackinac 


has ruled that the crews of the competing 
boats must be entirely composed of ama- 
teurs. That is a worthy example set by the 
amateurs of the Lakes for the host of Corin- 
thians along the Atlantic coast—and who- 
ever of the East fancies that sailing a boat 
on the Lakes is play for the cabin-boy is 
revealing deep ignorance of lake possibil- 


| ities; there is no water which demands, on 
| occasion, so much of those who would navi- 


gate it safely as that confined in what we 
call the Great Lakes. 

Some idea of the boom which has come to 
agg in recent years may be = from 
the yachts of sufficient size to be recorded 


| or registered, which now number nearly 


thirty-five hundred, divided among some 
five hundred yacht clubs. How many un- 
registered ones there are is difficult to 
estimate, but probably twice thirty-five 
hundred, at the lowest figure, if we are to 
take into account the rivers and the small 


| inland lakes. The best part of the activity 


is its natural growth and its healthful fun- 
giving. Nor is the international flavor of 
competition lacking, for in the present sea- 
son three events of that character are 
scheduled: (1) The visit of the American 
so-called ‘‘sonder”’ class to Kiel, and after- 
ward to Spanish waters; (2) the Canada’s 
Cup race off Charlotte Harbor, Lake On- 
tario, and (3) the dory race between 
Massachusetts and a Nova Scotia club’srep- 
resentatives. The “‘sonder’’ boat originated 
in Germany, and made its first appearance 
last year on this side of the Atlantic in an 
unsuccessful attempt to beat some Amer- 
icans of the same design. This year the 
German boats are reported to represent 
what the Germans learned by their defeat 


and close observation of their American 
conquerors. 

Although sometimes there are slight mis- 
understandings, on the whole. international 
contest has much to commend it, and I 
have always believed in such competition 
thoroughly; we can learn a lot, even from 
Germans—if notin the design of their boats, 
then in the energy with which recruits and 
trial racers are drawn to the support of the 
event. With England, competition is edu- 
cational for us both; we learn much about 
the game, whether it be golf or lawn tennis 
or polo, and they have the opportunity of 
correcting some of the extraordinary 
impressions which they have formed from 
their myopic press, or from observing cer- 
tain types of us who go often to London and 


Paris and are very much in evidence while | 


there. 
It is a great pity that the athletic meet 
between Oxford-Cambridge and Harvard- 


Yale could not have been brought off this 
season, for such an event brings excellent 
young stock of both countries together, and 
each acquires some indelible and right 
knowledge of the other. The more of this 
kind of sana we have the less attention 
will be given the misrepresentations of us, 
which are forever and a day finding their 
way into the columns of the British press. 


Foolhardy Canoeists 


Not many Sundays ago a young man and a 
young woman ventured out on the Hudson 
River in a light Indian model sixteen-foot 
canoe. It wasa blustery afternoon, with a 
fairly strong wind blowing up-river. The 
young woman was an expert with the 
paddle, but could not swim; the young 
man knew scarcely anything about canoe- 
ing, and could swim only a little. ’Twas 


surely a disaster-courting venture under the | 


rough water conditions which prevailed; 
and so the girl’s mother anual to think, 
for she begged her daughter not to go. 
However, they went, regardless of parental 
entreaty (which should have been rein- 
forced by hobbles and a rope), were upset 
in trying to make way across the short, 
choppy waves, and the girl was drowned 
because the man could not take her to 
safety and she did not have strength 
enough to hold on to the canoe until 
rescued, 

Is it not remarkable how often this 
sort of an accident happens? Is it not 
even more remarkable that parents per- 
mit their children to grow into young men 
and women without learning to swim, or 
allow them to risk drowning by getting 
into a canoe when they cannot swim? Of 
all floating things easy to upset, the canoe 
is the easiest, but the penalty for ignorance 
is the same at the fateful moment, whether 
it be canoe or rowboat. 

There is, of course, the philosophic refuge 
of the fatalist that, had it not been drown- 
ing, it might have been appendicitis; but 
that brings no relief to parental anguish or 
lessens the father’s duty to have his chil- 
dren taught to swim, even if he himself has 
kept his head above water to reach the age 
of indiscretion. —‘*Fatr-piay.” 


A Toe for a Thumb 


|B porno novel in a surgical way 

yas an — recently performed 
by a Berlin physician upon a young man 
who had lost the thumb of his right hand 
in early childhood. Only a stump of the 
missing member was left—just enough to 
be of no use whateyer. 

The physician asked the young man if he 
was willing, for the sake of regaining his 
thumb, to sacrifice one of his great toes. 
Without hesitation, the suggestion was ac- 
cepted, and measures were taken for graft- 
ing the big toe of the patient’s left foot upon 
the stump of the lost thumb. 

To begin with, the bone of the thumb- 
stump was excised, so as to expose it, and 
was thereupon grafted into the toe afore- 
said, which was partly cut away for the 
purpose. Toe and thumb were united 
tightly by a bandage of plaster of Paris, 
and in this uncomfortable position the 
young man was left for seventeen days. 

At the end of that time the toe was en- 
tirely removed, and its attachment to the 
thumb-stump made complete, the skin be- 
ing sewn over it. Healing was quickly 
accomplished, and, three months later, the 
new-made thumb had become fairly service- 
able. It had all the feeling in it thata 
thumb ought ae to have, and gave 
to the patient full use of his hand. 


July 27, 1907 


The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
hats supply 
every occasion 
with appropri- 

j ate adornment. 

~ Soft hats for comfort, 
sport or travel — Der- 

bies for a touch of 
formality. 

Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats 
are Six Dollars—Knapp- 
Felts are Four Dollars, 
everywhere. 

WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 

THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 

840 Broadway, New York 














This is the Engine 


that has made such a splendid record in 
every kind of work and test, and often 
under the most trying conditions. 

You would not employ a man upon what 
he promises to do, but upon his record — 
upon what he has done. Just so in buy- 
ing a marine engine; look up its record — 
see what it has done. 

Just two instances (among many): 

* In the English Reliability Tests 
Service: Messrs. Camper & Nicholson’s 
“ Squirt,” fitted with a Smalley Engine, made 
far and away the best record in all points ; 
Reliability, Economy of Fuel, Quietness and 
Ease of Control. 

Ss d « At the Wenona Beach Regatta the 

PeCG = motor boat “Secret,” equipped with 
a 15-20 H.P, Smalley, made 12 miles with 3 turns 
in 28 min. 30 sec. (a rate of 2644 miles per hour). 

Results count ! 

If actions speak louder than words then the 
Smalley speaks for itself. From foundry to 
finishing room, it is made at our own plant and 
when we say it is guaranteed, this big factory 
is back of the guarantee. 

Catalog sent upon request. Address Dept. J 


Smalley Motor Co., Ltd., Bay City, Mich.,U.S.A. 
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To demonstrate the superiority of 


CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


over all other tooth powders, we will send the 
TRAVELERS’ SIZE } 2 E E 
regular price 10c 
to ANYONE upon receipt 
of a 2c stamp to cover the 
postage. 
BEST 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
If you value your teeth, 
SEND TO-DAY! 
ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 
181 No. Main Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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This size 25c 
glass or metal, 
Sold everywhere. 


Rich-in-ToneP PANO 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this what 
you really would like toown? Splendid MUSICAL 
QUALITY as well as the best value forthe money 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “A 
Piano Book” (Free) which describes twenty leading 
makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest case designs 
and quotes the lowest net New York and Chicago prices. 
Easy monthly payments accepted. Write for the book. 


LYON & HEALY, adi2%s., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 
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Launching an Author 


The Literary Fame Factory and How the 
Machinery Works 


BY ISAAC F. 


UTHOR exploitation has reached the 
point where sometimes the book is the 
merest incident. The author, like the 

play, is ‘‘the thing.”’ The recipe for liter- 
ary fame (it does not always spell fortune) 
is usually to have an aggressive personality 
dripping with human-interest episodes and 
not entirely surrounded by modesty, and 
to this add a good press agent. The press 
agent stands by the literary ways and 
sends the author down the sometime 
perilous journey to publication, with 
streamers of newspaper notices flying in 
the breezes. 

Behind the literary scenes is the home of 
the seductive ‘‘literary note.” It forms 
one of the easiest and surest approaches to 
the great highway of fame. A month be- 
fore the book and its unknown author 
appear before the public a note is sent out 
saying that ‘‘a genuine literary find” has 
been made. It is ‘‘a remarkable first novel 
by anabsolutely newand unknown author”’ 
who ‘‘must henceforth be reckoned with as 
a factor in American fiction.”” The book, 
you are told, ‘‘deals with an absorbing 
topic of wide public interest.’”’ The second 
note tells you something of the character 
of the book: ‘‘It is a New York novel 
dealing with the Smart Set, and some of 
the best-known members figure as originals 
of the characters.”” Then the public finds 
out things about itself that it didn’t know 
before, for the third note declares that 
‘‘announcement of the book has been re- 
ceived with the widest interest, and publica- 
tion is being eagerly awaited.”” Then into 
the hopper of exploitation there are 
dumped history, diet, and incidents, sa- 
cred and profane; all to issue therefrom in 
the guise of notes for a hungry public. 

If the story deals with a problem that 
lends itself to controversy it is all the 
better, for somewhere in its unfolding it 
must offend somebody. It is the duty of 
the promoter to pour salt into this wound, 
and the more it is inflamed the greater 
the book’s publicity. 

Frequently it is discovered that new 
authors are suddenly (if distantly) re- 
lated to half a dozen people in the public 
eye, ranging from warriors to suffragists. 
Upon every possible peg, from timeliness 
to disaster, is hung some shred of news 
that will serve to get into the newspapers 
the name of the author or that of his book. 

When a thin-skinned author protests, 
his guide to the perilous heights of fame 
soothingly says: 

‘* All is fair in love, war—and publicity.” 

Of course, new authors do not have jewel 
robberies or spectacular divorces, such as 
their predecessors, the men and women of 
the stage ; but the  ageonoage charge of plagiar- 
ism has come to be one of the fashions in 
fiction. It is a clever topic for discussion, 
and it affords critics an opportunity to 
display learning or ignorance. 


The Launching of Harum 


A simple literary note started David 
Harum. This wasthe mere announcement 
that the author had died before the book 
could be brought out. He had not even 
seen a bound copy of it, yet it had been 
one of the great dreams of his life. Some- 
thing in the pathos of this statement 
touched the heart of the American people. 
The book had a tremendous vogue. 

A pen-name covers a multitude of 
exploitation sins. The late Ian Maclaren 
was an example. When his Drumtocht 
stories began to appear in the Britis 
Weekly many people thought they were by 
Barrie. An enterprising American pub- 
lisher ran them down and made much 
capita! out of the mystery of authorship 
before disclosing it. 

But many authors prefer to launch them- 
selves. These personally-conducted ascents 
to sensationalism occasionally make the 
gentle journeys to fame under the wing of 
the press agent look like a kindergarten 
gambol. 

Take the case of a certain well-known 
author who turned out a book which made 
a strong appeal to passion and prejudice. 


MARCOSSON 


He deliberately put into this book state- 
ments and scenes calculated to arouse the 
bitterest hostility and criticism. As he 
wrote them, he said to a friend: ‘‘That will 
draw fire!” And it did. 

His whole professional life before butting 
into fiction was a preparation for this sort 
of thing. On the day his book came out 
he managed to have himself arrested for 
violating a game law. When some one 


sympathized with him, he replied: “But, | 


did you see those write-ups of it? Good 
advertising there.” 


A unique method adopted by a young 
author to launch himself (he is now a | 


‘best seller,” by the way!) was to organize 
a club among his friends. 


Each member | 


was pledged to talk up the book wherever | 


and whenever he had an audience. Usually 
it was the same set speech. 

An American woman of wealth, who had 
climbed several rungs of the social ladder 


abroad, wrote into a book the story of her | 
social triumphs and her impressions of | 


royalty. She tried to corner fame just as 


she had broken into inner circles abroad. | 
She gave elaborate ‘‘functions” and in- | 


vited the great and the near-great. 
Thousand-Dollar Bills in Books 


Another writer conceived the idea of put- 
ting thousand-dollar bills into certain of 
his books, the ‘‘finders”’ to be ‘‘ keepers.” 

He was too wise to place the actual bill 
in the book, for that would have been an 
unconscious subsidy for needy booksellers. 
His scheme was to put a series of numbers 
that the average reader would not notice, 
on certain pages in the books to be used for 
the purpose. Then when one hundred 
thousand copies had been sold (no an- 
nouncement was to be made until that 
number had been disposed of), the key 
would be published and everybody who 
held the book containing one would get a 
thousand dollars. Naturally, when people 
knew what prize had been hung up, no one 
would lend his copy, and everybody would 
take a chance on investing a dollar. 

But this brilliant idea struck a snag he- 
cause it was found that it would violate the 
anti-lottery laws. 

There are some horrible examples of 
authors who decline to be launched in the 
modern strenuous way. A woman of gentle 
birth and breeding once wrote a book deal- 
ing with a subject that offered itself to vio- 
lent religious controversy. The heart of the 
press agent was glad when he read it. But 
the author gently said: ‘‘This book must 
stand on its merit, and I cannot figure in the 
matter.”’ It stood, but not for long. 

Over in England they do the author ex- 
ploitation thing differently, for the reason 
that they do it scarcely at all. To be 
sure, Hall Caine and Marie Corelli con- 
stitute themselves a sort of personal liter- 
ary and publicity syndicate. But asa rule 
there is little ‘‘ yellow” work. 

Once in a while an English publisher 
breaks through the dignity that envel- 
ops his calling and does a real live thing. 
This happened, for example, when The 
Heavenly Twins was published. 

The publisher was walking down the 
Strand one day, wondering how he could 
devise a plan to boost the book. He saw 
a man selling dolls and he had an in- 
spiration. Walking up to him, he said: 
‘*Do you want to make a lot of money?” 

The cockney looked dazed and asked the 
publisher if he was joking. ‘‘No, Iam not,” 
was the reply. Taking up two dolls of the 
same kind, he added, ‘‘ Hold up two dolls 
at a time and say, ‘Here’s The Heavenly 
Twins!’ I'll buy the first pair.” 

The vender caught the idea and began 
to cry out: ‘‘’Ere’s The ’Eavenly Twins— 
The ’Eavenly Twins!” 

People soon became interested, stopped, 
smiled and bought. The connection with 
the book was obvious, for it had just been 
published. The vender’s stock was sold 
out in an hour and he replenished it. 
Soon the other sellers took it up. 


That night thousands of people had | 


heard of it. 


























‘Ofe EDISON 
HONOGRAPH 


HE.voice of the Phonograph is more versatile than even 
the human voice. It not only reproduces singing, but all 
music, no matter how rendered. It the 











can reproduce 


forty combined instruments of a band as well as it reproduces 


That is why the Edison Phonograph brings 
entertainment into every home where it goes. It is the most 
popular invention of the many which Mr. Edison has made, 
and is the best form of talking machine because it is the per- 
sonal work of the inventor and not an adaptation of his idea. 
Hear it at at the nearest Edison 
and it will not be long before you have one in 
your home. If it is easier, write for booklet 
describing all styles of Edison Phonographs, 


the singing voice. 


once store 


giving prices and the name of nearest dealer. 
National Phonograph Co., 
11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


The August List o 
DISON_ RECORD 


ITH every new Record you buy your Edison Phonograph 
affords a new pleasure. Keep your library up-to-date by 
selecting what you like from each month’s new Records. 
’Most anything you choose from the August list will increase your 
interest in your Phonograph and your appreciation of its ability to 
amuse and entertain. Your will have the new August 
Records on sale July 27th. 
Minuet and Gavotte from “ Pagliacci” (Leoucavallo) . 
He Never Lieven Said Good-Bye (Gumble) 
My Dear (Ball) . . . 

9605 Sonoma (Friedman) , ; . ° ° 
9606 I'm Tying the Leaves so They Won't Come Down (Hell!) 
17 Work, for the Night is Coming (Mason) . . ‘ 

608 Flanagan and His Money (Original) 
Joyce's 71st Regiment March (Boyer) 
Dearest, Sweetest, Best (Peabody) " : . 
Ev'ry Little Bit Added to What You've Got Makes Just 
a Little Bit More (Dillon Bros.) 
He Goes to Church On Sunday (Goetz) . ‘ ° . 
3 Heather Bells (Losey) ° e ° 
14 She Was a Grand Old Lady (Henry) 
0615 Street Piano Medley (Original) 
» Harrigan (Cohan) . 














dealer 


Edison Concert Band 

° Ada Jones 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Edison Venetian Trio 

. . Byron G. Harlan 
Edison Mixed Quartette 
, Steve Porter 
Edison Military Band 
fairy Anthony 


g6o2 
G603 
9604 


Collins and Harlan 
Billy Murray 

J Albeit Benzier 
Harvey Hindermyer 
. August Molinari 

. Edward Meeker 
Edison Concert Band 
Arthur Collins 
Murrv K, Hill 

‘ Will F 
. Edison Symphony Orchestra 
Frederick H. Potter and Chorus 
: Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
Edison Male Quartette 
Fdison Military Band 


7 Miss Dixie (Hager) . ‘ 
& So Long, So Long (Clark) . m 
In the Good Old Steamboat Days (Hill) . 


What a Lot of It (Reed) Denny 


My Word! 
The Merry Lark (Bendix). ‘ 
22 Red Wing (Mills) . , ° 
3 Burying the Hatchet (Original) 
624 The Sailors’ Chorus (larry) 
5 School Days Medley (Original) . ' ‘ 
FIVE NEW GRAND OPERA RECORDS. 
3. 51 Ich grolle nicht (“VU not complain” ; r ° . ° 
By Orvo Gorirz, Baritone. “Sung in German, orchestra accompaniment. 
. 62 Brindisi (“ Drinking Song”) “ Cavalleria Rusticana” . ° Mascagni 
By FLOKENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor. Sung in Italian, orchestra accompaniment. 
3. 53 In quelle trine morbide (“ In those soft, silken curtains”) “ Manon Lescaut” Puccini 
By SIGNOKINA GARAVAGLIA, Soprano. Sung in Italian, orchestra accompaniment 
. 54 Jo son Pamore (“Iam Love”’ . ‘ . . ‘ . osti 
By Giuserpre CAMPANARI, Baritone. Sung in Italian, orchestra accompaniment. 
B. 100 Cujus Animam (“ Lord! vouchsafe ‘Thy loving kindness”) “ Stabat Mater” Rossini 
By ANGIOLOPINTUCCI, Tenor, Sung in Latin, orchestra accompaniment, 
4 ROM July 27th on you can get at any Edison store, or from us, three free 
books— The Phonogram, the Supplemental Catalogue and the Complete 


Is 


Schumann 


Catalogue— which give complete information regarding the new Recoré 
for August and all Edison Records brought out in the past and still on sale. 


National Phonograph Co., Il Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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“‘Yes,’”’ I answered. 

And you were walking all alone?” 

«c Yes.’ 

“You had on a white dress, your head 
was bare?”’ 

I nodded. So he was the Prince, released 
that day from the Black Prince Tree! 

“Your hat was swinging over your 
arm?” 

‘“You seem to remember the details,’’ I 

said. 
“Why, Mrs. Inness, it’s absurd,”’ he said, 
looking embarrassed, ‘perfectly so, you 
know—but I’ve hunted for that girl three 
years. I remember how gold the sky was, 
and many yards beyond me I saw this girl. 
I slowed up.” 

“‘But you didn’t look her way when you 
passed,” I said, ‘“‘for I only saw a bit of 
your face and that was turned from me.” 

“Yes, but didn’t you see ai 

**See what ?”’ 

**T was creeping along behind just be- 
cause—well, I wanted to see what sort of 
a face a girl with—pardon me, this is just 
a memory —a girl whee had such a straight, 
free figure and carriage, and a skin so white, 
and such shining hair—I did want to see 
what she looked like.” 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

““Why, confound it, a wretched little dog 
got in my way. I had to look to my motor 
to keep from crushing the life out of the 
little, overbred beast. I’ve always resented 
that dog, Mrs. Inness. I love dogs, and if 
it had een one of my own honest bull- 
terriers I shouldn’t have been so aggrieved ; 
but he was a slim-legged, sleek Italian greys 
hound with a ribbon around his neck. I 
thought, perhaps, he was the girl’s.” 

“No,” I sald, with a queer feeling of 
dubiousness. 

“*She didn’t look as though she’d take to 
a pet of that kind. In fact, she didn’t look 
at all usual, or as if she belonged there. 
I’ve not any great amount of imagination, 
but I’ve always thought of her as having 
stepped out of a deep wood. She looked 
like a great, big child of Nature, so simple, 
you know, so primal.” 

“*T think she was,” I said. 

‘*T think she is,’”’ he answered, 2nd he fell 
back into his formal manner. ‘‘I’m glad, 
at any rate, I’ve found her. I’ve always 
thought I should. And you're sure, quite 
sure, she is married and isn’t a girl still?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered—for I was 
not sure. 

‘She hasn’t changed a bit, not a bit,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ And now, good-by—and don’t think 
me an idiot.” 

He was gone. The door slammed behind 
him. I looked up at Guidarello. ‘‘So,’’ I 
said to him, ‘‘you came again after the 
Crusades and passed through the Black 
Forest and loved and died there, and now 
you come to me out of the heart of my 

lack Prince Tree. And you are all the 
things [ dreamed you would be. You are 
a and pure of heart, and loyal, and 
real!”’ 





THURSDAY. 

Susan Phelps came in to tea this after- 
noon. She was full of gossip about the 
Morgan-Morris broken engagement, and 
she volunteered a lot of information, too, 
about George Gordon Morgan. That’s his 
full name and it sounds like him someway. 

Susan volunteers everything. She’s a 
phonographic social bulletin. She is one 
of my patrons—the sort of girl who gives 
no end of parties and things with favors 
and big suppers for inducements. Susan is 
lanky, with mouse-colored hair. She looks 
the same both ways. 

I was induced to ge to one of Susan’s 
parties. It was in a big, dreary house and 
it was a cushiony function. There were so 
many dowagers in velvet that it seemed 
like a human upholstery-shop. 

She is the sort of a girl that brings out 
her parents’ and grandparents’ old friends, 
who come and gibber and pat her on the 
shoulderand say: ‘‘ Dear, dear! Little Susan 
a young lady? Dear, dear! Why, it was 
only yesterday when your mother ry 
and so on. Then they eat enormously and 
become comatose. And the only bachelors 
are elderly clubmen who look dried up. 

It seems that George Gordon Morgan’s 
family is an old New York one like the 
Malcolms and Van Corts—respectable, and 
doesn’t get divorces or go on the stage. It 
is rich, and it seems he has heaps of extra 
money. The old granduncle for whom he 
was named left him a big fortune. 
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It doesn’t seem to have hurt him, though, 
because he has made a career, and does all 
sorts of fine things. When he was fifteen 
he ran away and went to sea. When they 

ot him home he went to Harvard. Then 

e decided he wanted to build ships, so he 
went into some Philadelphia shipyards and 
began at the bottom. After that Susan 
says he invented things about ships, though 
I don’t exactly understand what. Susan 
says they are wonderful. 

Mr. Morgan has done things in the East 
End. He has established settlements and 
endowed schools and clubs and hospitals 
and things like that. 

I shall never forget the things he said 
about love and faith. I’ve thought of them 
over and over, and then I’ve thought of 
Narcissus, and wondered if, in the depths of 
him, in some place I haven’t found, there 
may not be some little cornerstone of that 
- of feeling I could lay hold of and be- 

ieve in. 





But I mustn’t judge Narcissus by other | 


men. He’s a poet, and his taste and his 
talent turn to writing about love and 


women. That’s the artist-side. Maybe, the | 


man-side is different. Maybe, I am the one 
real, abiding love of his life, and his wan- 
derings are not the true expression of his 
nature. 

He is coming back from a country-house 
visit to-morrow and I’m going to have a 
dear little dinner for him. He dotes on the 
spaghetti I make on the chafing-dish, and 
it is lovely, for I have it steamed so nice and 
tender, and then I put in tomatoes and 
grated cheese, and it’s awfully good. That’s 
the way to put depths of devotion in a man 
if he hasn’t them, I believe. 

And I always dress sweetly. 

If a husband wili just come home to 
dinner he will find the dinner all right and 
the wife, too; and, even if he’s grumpy and 
brooding, she is going to do all she can to 
cheer him up. At least, that’s the way I 
think young wives are. 

Narcissus is very gay and amusing when 
he is well fed. 

Maybe, I’m too fussy and analytical and 
exacting in expecting all the virtues of him, 
but I’d only like him to believe in one or 
two of the true things of life which I believe 
in, and that even some men not carved in 
marble or described in romance seem to 
believe in, too! 

Fripay NaGgur. 

Narcissus and I did have a nice little 
dinner this evening. He was very gay and 
amusing and enjoyed the spaghetti im- 
mensely; but-—well, there’s no use trying 
to find any tone and fibre in him. It isn’t 
there. 

Over our coffee, I told him of Mr. Mor- 
gan’scall and the breaking of Miss Morgan’s 
engagement. 

*“What nonsense,’”’ he murmured, blow- 
ing little rings of smoke out of his ruffled, 
scarlet mouth. 

*“Nonsense?”’ I asked. 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘‘It’s fate and cir- 
cumstance.”’ 

‘*But, Arthur,” I insisted, ‘‘this young 
man seems to hold severe creeds. He be- 
ao in fidelity and all the moral decencies 
of life.” 

‘* All the moral fallacies of life, my dear 
Sophie.” 

arcissus yawned. He sat with one foot 
tucked under him in womanish fashion. 

It all came upon me in a flash. In that 
instant I understood why nothing he had 
ever done had mattered—no indifference, 
no anything. 

‘‘Please,” I said, unable to keep the dis- 
gust out of my voice, ‘‘please take your 
foot from under you and sit up straight!” 

“You are not agreeable this evening,” 
said he. 

“‘T’m tired of being agreeable,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘I’m worn out. Good-night.”’ 

To-night I examined myself severely in 
my mirror. I saw there a normal, whole- 
some vision—a healthy, rosy, clear-faced 
young person with frightened, questioning 
eyes. 

Ah, Sophie Van Cort, you were not in 
arcissus; you were in love with 
his love for you! You were a vain, weak, 
blind girl, that’s all, and there’s no use cry- 
ing now. It’s done, and you’ve got to go 
along and be cheerful and brave, and stick 
to your bargain! 

t’s done! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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process disc or cylinder records. 


If you ever heard a Columbia disc or cylinder 
Record, played on a Graphophone or on any 
other machine, you know quite well that you 
can recognize the difference as far as you can 
hear it. 

No imagination about it. It's the best kind of 
good judgment. Columbia Records are beyond 
argument better in every way—in smoothness of 














records 25c. 








No owner of a “talking machine” who ever got further than tak- 
ing the first thing offered him will put his good money into ordinary- 


Send for our latest list of new records, disc or cylinder. 
Graphophone catalogue if you don't own a Graphophone. 
Disc records 60c to $5. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Distributing Depots: 35 West 23rd St., New York ; 88 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 951 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 

Grand Prix, Paris, 1900; Grand Prize, Milan, 1906; Double 
Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Stores in all Principal Cities 
Dealers wanted wherever we are not now represented 


July 27, 1907 





Let that sink in——for it’s a fact. 


surface, in evenness of tone, in clearness, in vol- 
ume, in durability, and in repertory. And they 
ought to be: they are made under the original 
patents, which we have always controlled, by 
processes that elsewhere can only be imitated. 
Compare them, that’s all we ask. 7e are en- 
tirely willing to leave the decision to anyone 
who has ears to hear. 
Get the 
Cylinder 
Graphophones $7.50 to $200. 
































The grasp 
of the clasp 
Y is easy. It’s 
flat—the only ab- 
solutely flat clasp 
garter is the Brighton. 
Millions of men know this 
—buy them and wear them. 
The wear is there, and they cost 
only a quarter a pair. Remember it. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


FLAT 
CLASP 





GAR 


Brightons 
are made of 
pure silk web. 
The patterns are 
new, exclusive—vari- 
ety enough to satisfy 
everybody. All metal parts 
are of heavy nickel-plated brass. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, a 
pair will be sent upon receipt of price. 


Makers of PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


? 
s” 





PERSON FIRST ORDERIN 


Furnace or boiler Catalog is wanted. 





? You Won’t Know It’s Winter 


if you use the STANDARD BOILERS AND FURNACES. They 
have been made twenty-two years. 
used in every cold portion of the United States. 

For the purpose of introducing our Furnaces and Roilers where 
they are not known, we van, make a SPECIAL OFFER to the 


. : $25.00 to $100.00 or more according to size. 
This Will Save the Buyer Write us for prices and seibcitiyes hatines 
WRITE FOR THESE TO-DAY. 
GIBLIN & CO., Dept. 20, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Thousands of them are now 











SAVE MONEY on SCHOOL EXPENSES 


for full 
SCHOO. 


15 to 30% Saved 


We can make special rates this year to a limited number of students in 2000 schools and colleges, of every kind 
and description. Liberal commission to teachers and students 
toactas —, Information about any school free. Write to-day 
articulars. S 


State school preferred if any. COLUMBIA 


AGENCY, 1077 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 











Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
A high class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
winter climate. For particulars get catalog —- address 


DR. 8. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler Street 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Br adiord Academy —. in 


One Hundred and Fifth Year. 
Thirty miles from Boston, Twenty-five acres of 
grounds. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar and other colleges. General course of four 


| yearsandtwo years’ course for HighSchool graduates. 
5 5 g 


Forcatalogueand book of views, address the Principal. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M. 





ChattanoogaCollege of Law ~ 


Law Department of Grant University. Twoyear 

course leading to the degree of LL. B., and acl- 

mission to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 

building and strong faculty of 14 members. Terms 

reasonable. Students may be self-supporting. 

Salubrious climate. Next term begins Sept. 25, 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C.R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 








AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full course, 
all expenses paid, in any college, conservatory or 
business school in the country in return for a little 
work done in leisure hours. You select the school 
—we pay the bills. If you are interested, send a 
line addressed to 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





world. The trees are always green and so 
are the lawns. Sometimes it rains! But 
do not be insistent on that. Finest climate 
in the world, you know, and finest water in 
the world. Therefore, finest rain-water in 
the world. ’ 

Catch them coming and going—even 
climatically. 

Back of Seattle there is a natural and irri- 
gated agricultural and fruit country that 
is so fertile the farmers are coming to 
Seattle to spend their winters and their 
money. They raise poy and peaches 
and berries on some of that irrigated land 
so perfect it seems a shame to eat them. 
They raise pretty nearly everything else, 
too. Much of the prosperity of Seattle is 
due to the Eastern Washington farmers. 
The amount of money they make is fabu- 
lous for that sort of endeavor. You hear 
stories of clearing nine hundred dollars an 
acre or more on orchards. They are true 
stories, too. 

And when the thrifty Eastern Washing- 
ton farmer, or the man from the Yakima 
or some of the other irrigated country, 
gets in with his money he catches the 
spirit. Generally, he builds a row of houses 
or a flat building or a store, and gets the 
rents. Like everybody else in the place, he 
gets it both ways. 

He catches them coming and going. 

And it is not only the white man who 
prospers in Seattle. The Japanese are 
coming in by hundreds. There is a colony 
of six thousand of them there now. Num- 
bers of them are in business. Certain sec- 
tions of the telephone directory read like 
pages of a Japanese directory. In other 
sections you find them sandwiched in like 
this: ‘‘O’Brien, Ohiji; O’Rafferty, Osan; 
O’Sullivan, Oyama,” and so on down the 
list. Nor does Seattle emit any loud cries 
of commendation when the virtues of ‘‘ the 
Yankees of the East’? are mentioned by 
ae who do not live close to them. The 

acific Coast is not infatuated with the 
cute, little yellow man. The Pacific Coast 
hopes the cute, little yellow man will choke. 
Familiarity has its fatal and universal 
effect. 

Years ago, before Seattle was much more 
than a hamlet, California made such a row 
about the Chinese that the Chinese were 
excluded. Men who have studied the prob- 
lem since then, who have work to be done, 
are now wailing for Chinese immigration. 
The politicians will not allow it, but most 
people who have money invested say unre- 
stricted Chinese immigration would be of 
vast help to the Coast. They say the 
domestic servant problem has become hope- 
less and that the Chinese are needed for 
servants, to pick the fruit, to do other tasks 
that white men do not care to do and that 
~ Chinese can do better than anybody 
else. 

Ask these men about the Japanese and 
they will shrug their shoulders. TheJapan- 
ese assume an equality with the white men 
that gives the white men headaches. They 
are too bumptious, too assertive, too cocky, 
and too much given to sharp dealing in 
business affairs,the white men say. The 
American hurrahing for the Japanese is 
confined largely to the East. 


After the Oriental Trade 


At the same time, Seattle’s trade with 
Japan and the Orient is constantly in- 
creasing. Japanese steamers dock there. 
That country is a large and increasing 
buyer, not only in Seattle, but in the rest 
of the country. Seattle, since the San 
Francisco disaster, has reached out for this 
trade. The claim is made by her leading 
merchants that this is the logical point for 
the bulk of the trans-Pacific commerce. 
Seattle is nearer Chicago than San Fran- 
cisco and nearer the Far East. In arguing 
the question of the supremacy in the trade 
of the Pacific, the San Francisco shippers 
say the harbor at Seattle is not a free har- 
bor, and that this will work against that 


city. 

Seattle says this makes no difference, 
because the Scolar charges are no greater 
under private ownership than they would 
be under public ownership. 

There is a large amount of public better- 
ment going on in Seattle. The railroads 
are completing their terminals. New roads 
are coming in. The harbor is being resur- 
veyed and improved. Provision is bein 
made for manufacturing. The city, whic 
had some eighty thousand people in 1900, 
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has trebled in size. The supporting terri- 
tory of Eastern Washington is being de- 
veloped to its highest efficiency. Alaska is 
growing as a factor with every year. Pros- 
perity is universal. 

The boomers say Seattle will have half 
a million people in a few years. They point 
to their growth in the past ten years as 
proof of the prophecy. Enthusiasts put 
the population figure at an eventual mil- 
lion. Meantime, San Francisco is prostrate 
and Seattle is taking advantage of every 
opportunity. Talk that Seattle will get 
and keep San Francisco’s commerce is idle, 
for San Francisco will be rebuilt. If there 
were no other reason than the railroads, it 
will be rebuilt. 


What Will Happen on the Pacific 


What will happen on the Pacific Coast, so 
far as the mga of the Pacific is con- 
cerned, is this: The three great towns, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, 
will be partnership masters. There will be 
no monopoly as there has been in San 
Francisco. Each city will have a large 
share, and the question of mastery will not 
be one for serious consideration. Los 
Angeles is not awe yet, and San Francisco 
is crippled. Seattle is alive and vigorous, 
alert to every advantage, and may, in time, 
be the metropolis of the Coast. That is 
beside the question. 

These three great cities, sitting at the 
north, the middle and the south of our 
western coast, will share in the commerce 
of the Pacific, and it will not be the ques- 
tion of mastery by one or mastery by two. 
Together they will control the world trade 
with the Orient. 

Meantime, there need be no fears that 
Seattle will not get her share, no matter 
how conditions may better in San Francisco 
or how soon Los Angeles may begin to 
reach out. Seattle has the harbor, has 
people who are alive to every opportunity, 
and Seattle’s motto is: ‘‘Go to it, and get 
the money.” 

Go to it, and catch them coming and 
going, which is what Seattle does. 


A Proctor by Proxy’ 


CERTAIN army surgeon, who had 
been appointed to the volunteers and 
put into the regular establishment, came 
up for examination for promotion. He had 
a good record in the field in the Spanish 
War and in the Philippines, but he had 
been away from his books for six years, 
getting actual experience, and he was rusty 
on some of the technicalities. 

The examining board fixed up an exam- 
ination that the dean of a medical college 
could not have ——. and the army sur- 
geon flunked. e was in sore straits, and 
went to a friend for advice. 

‘“What you want to do,” said the friend, 
who is a lawyer skilled in the intricacies of 
the War Department, ‘‘is to get some in- 
fluence and apply for another examination, 
after you have had a chance to brush up. 
Your record is first class, and you can do it 
easily with a little of the right kind of 
pressure.” 

‘‘But where can I get influence?’’ asked 
the army surgeon. “I have been over in 
the Philippines for years.” 

‘What State are you from?” 

“Massachusetts.” 

*“*Go and see Proctor, and see what he 
can do for you.” 

Now Proctor, at that time, was the secre- 
tary of Senator Lodge. The surgeon knew 
nothing of politics, and the only Proctor he 
had ever heard of was Senator Proctor, of 
Vermont, formerly Secretary of War. He 
went to see the Senator, sent in his card 
and waited. 

The Senator looked at the card. He had 
never heard of the man, but didn’t want to 
be brusque about dismissing him, and told 
him to come in, thinking to hear his story 
and then let him go. 

All the time the army surgeon was talk- 
ing Senator Proctor tried to remember 
something about him. He couldn’t. He 
became interested and said: ‘‘ Young man, 
I am glad you came to me. I like your 
oa. and I’ll see about it.” 

The Senator did see about it, too, and 
the army surgeon was given another exam- 
ination and passed with flying colors, all of 
which shows that ignorance of politics is 
not always to be despised. 











Strathmore 
Parchment 


ISE men trust their business secrets only to competent and 

tried employees. They trust equally important things to 

cheap, nasty, malicious, untried writing papers which malign 
the business and lie about its resources in every mail. You should 
choose your correspondence paper as you choose your employees. 
Get the best—the kind that will represent you, that will do you 
justice, that will carry your message safely, and that will create a 
good impression upon your correspondent, who may be your 
customer. There is no other paper for business correspondence so 
good as Strathmore Parchment unless it is Strathmore Deed. 


Te Strathmore Quality book of writing papers shows 104 different kinds of 





good business papers—some with fabric finishes—and will be shown you 

by your printer. He also has the Strathmore Book of Cover and Book Papers. 
Or we will send to anyone in a position to use fine printing papers, individual 
sample books showing papers in which they may be particularly interested. 


Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 


Obe “Strathmore Quality” Dapers 
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DELICATE SUMMER WEAR.» ah 
COLORED OR WHITE, LINEN. fey “ 
LACE, SILK, will last: twice as long Himey 
when washed wih PEARLINE only — 3a 
look better too. . 


nA 
gentle treatment 


O° RITE 9 FF le Pa: AES: . ‘¢ . i 
earline SWiTHOUT |@ | 
RUBBING or help of any sort, loosens all | We ‘ 


dirt, and EASY RINSING frees it, leaving 
no trace of Soap or unpleasant Odor. 


eee 
BAR SOAP cannot be made which rinses so 

easily, quickly and thoroughly as PEARLINE. 

Ju} |A chemical analysis or ‘practical home test will 

prove this statement. 9% 35% Sed: :? 























It Does Not Upset 
The “Irish Mail Car’ will go as 

fast as the youngster likes. 7 

But it is so low that 

there is no dan- 

ger of turn- > 

ing over. 





‘ 











or girl an 
outlet for child- 
hood’s restless en- 
ergy. Healthful bovdy- 
building exercise with 
the ** Irish Mail.’’ 
The Car the children al! 
Anow. Safe, simple, ru! - 
her tired, easy running. Write to-day for 
Besure to get the genuine. Illustrated Catalog. %. 
Hill Standard Mfg. Co., 547 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


V Marine 
e Engine 
— 

J 2 to 3H.P. Bare Engine ¢ 

2 Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and 

reliable 2-Cycle engine of its size on 

earth—entirely new «iesign, improved 

ye and perfected in every ietail—makes 

speedy little launch from an ordinary 

~ row-hoat. Catalog describing all sizes FREE. 


Belle Isle Motor Co. 8" Detroit, Mich. 
PATENTS that PROTECT —} 


Our 3 books forinventors mailed onreceipt of 6cts. stainps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 






Earning Money 


Any one can do it and no 
experience is necessary. 
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THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
AND 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 


have made it sure. If you 
think you're going to amount 
to something, write to 












The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 






































A a ae 


With a sudden nervous movement she fore- 
stalled the bolt for freedom, shut the door 
and sank down on the hall-seat, almost 
hysterical with laughter. 

And through the diamond — she 
saw Mr. Manners wandering down the street 
as though hy ores and at his elbow a 
complacently befuddled cook, steadyin 
her steps with great dignity beside his, an 
continually attempting to straighten the 
kennet, which had a tendency to slip down 
over her right eye. 

For a minute or two the young girl be- 
hind the door watched the amazing prog- 
ress of Manners and his cook, giving them 
a full three minutes to disappear into the 
faa of Sixth Avenue; then, weak with 
aughter, she rose and laid her hand on the 
door, ready to make her own escape. 

At the same instant a man’s shadowy 
figure darkened the glass from the outside, 
and she heard the impatient fumbling of a 
latch-key in the lock. 

‘‘Jones!”’ she —iaprned, with whitening 
lips. ‘‘What on earth am I to do?” 

Glancing right and left in pallid desper- 
ation she shrank back; and as the heavy 
giass and wrought-iron door began to open, 
she turned and fairly took to her heels, 
running swiftly, blindly, yet with some oc- 
cult instinct, too, for in a moment more 
she found herself in the laundry. 

The same instinct also, perhaps, set her 
rapidly unpinning her hat and tucking it 
and her gloves and purse away in the 
depths of an ironing-table. 

ortunately she was dressed in black. 
Freshly laundered caps and aprons lay in 
a clothes-basket near by—relics, no doubt, 
of the departed maids. She heard a step 
on the kitchen stairs, seized a cap and 
pinned it on her dark hair, threw on a 
ruffled apron, and, frightened almost to 
death, turned to confront him. 

‘“‘Maggie,”’ began Jones, walking slowly 
from the kitchen toward the ier, 
“this is a very solemn moment in your life 
and in mine. Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, Maggie, and beauty is but skin 
deep. All human beings are born free and 
equal, and your present condition of servi- 
tude, Maggie, is an outrageous anachro- 
nism. Tyrannical society and the despotism 
of wealth, embodied in me, Maggie, have 
come into your humble kitchen to offer you 
reparation 3 

He stopped suddenly as he arrived at the 
laundry door and blinked in mild surprise. 

‘*Where’s Maggie?”’ he asked, inspectin 
the strange, youthful figure in cap an 
apron, backed up fearfully against the tubs. 

‘“‘M-Maggie, the cook ?”’ sheasked faintly. 
“‘T think she went away.” 

‘“What?” 

““Y-yes; with a gentleman.” 

‘‘What gentleman?”’ 

‘‘The—the one who brought me here— 
Mr. Manners.” 

‘‘Manners! Manners!” exclaimed Jones. 
‘“You tell me that William Manners has 
been here and gone off with my cook?” 





Profoundly astonished, Jones sat down 
on the clothes-basket. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me that he’s ac- 
tually taken her away?” he murmured. 

‘*Yes—for good.” 

Jones drew a long, deep breath of relief. 

“It was high time,” he said with a 
shudder. “I’ve had a narrow escape! 
She was not—not physically very attract- 
ive. I am glad you are.” 

““W-what?”’ 

“‘T am glad that you are physically at- 
tractive, because it will be easier for me to 
offer you marriage. You see, I’m deter- 
hined to marry somebody’s cook, and it 
might as well be my own. Have you any 
town references?”’ 

‘*N-no,” she gasped. 

“That makes no difference,’ he said 
kindly. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ve just come off the 
Island, but I don’t mind. You see, my 
creed is the simple creed of brotherly love 
and equality. Theartificial social codes and 
laws which put you behind the bars je 

‘But I haven't been in prison!’’ she said 
hysterically. 

“*Tt’s all the same to me,” observed Jones 
mildly. ‘‘Sin should be its own punish- 
ment. Retaliation is barbarous. I remem- 
bered that when I wanted to assault 
Manners this afternoon.” 

He shuddered again and looked up into 
the fresh, pretty face of the girl by the 
window. 
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“I’m glad Maggie has gone,”’ he said, 
«ane I should not have avoided my 
duty had she remained. And now the de- 
cision remains with you.” 

‘“What decision?’ 

‘‘About marrying me. Will you?” 

‘Mr. Jones! ould you actually marry 
a—a cook?” 

Jones did not answer immediately. He 
sat on the edge of the clothes-hamper, a 
curious expression on his face. Suddenly 
a ghastly pallor whitened it; he rose un- 
steadily to his feet. 

“Tt’s odd,” he muttered; ‘‘something 
seems to be happening to me all over!’’— 
aos he an to mors oe toward the 

oor, swaying as he pro ; 

Dismayed, the girl Gobel after him; 
then, as he began to stumble 2 the stair- 
way, she followed swiftly, saw him almost 
fall twice recover, and start dizzily toward 
the drawing-room. 

‘Are you very ill?” she asked, stepping 
up beside him. 

“‘No—something rather agreeable than 
otherwise seems to happening to me.” 
He reeled, and she caught him. 

“Thank you; if I could reach a—a scfa 


‘‘Courage!’’ she said, resolutely control- 
ling her own dismay, and supporting him 
to the nearest lounge, where he sank down 
on the brocaded cushions, limp, astonished 
at his own condition, but curiously con- 
tented. 

“Something is surely happening to me,” 
he repeated. ‘‘I believe—I believe that 
Manners is giving me some more absent 
treatment—powerful, concentrated, emer- 
gency treatment—in relation to you.” 

“To me!” she repeated, startled. 

““Yes—yes,l amsureofitnow! ... 
How b-b-beautiful you are!’’ he sighed 
sentimentally. ‘‘How exquisitely attract- 
ive is that cap and apron! And your di- 
=~ dark eyes, and your lovely mouth, 
an aE, 

‘*Mr. Jones!” 

. I can't help it; he’s making me adore 

‘*What!”’ she cried, exasperated. 

The telephone upstairs began to ring 
violently. 

“Would you mind answering?” he asked 
sppening’y: “I’m still rather dizzy.” 

he straightened up, turned, and mounted 
the stairs with wrath in her eyes. The next 
moment the whir of the telephone bell 
ceased; Jones heard her voice, scornfully 
level and even in tone, then silence, then a 
startled exclamation. And now her voice 
became animated, expostulatory, indig- 
nant, pleading by turns: 

‘‘Mr. Manners! I refuse to understand 
you.” 


‘Of course, I hope you will be able to 
shift Mr. Jones’ affections to a worthier 


**You say that you are now giving Mr. 
Jones this new treatment?” 


“Yes; Mr. Jones is apparently already 
affected by something !”’ 


““Yes, you certainly have proved that 
you are able to give absent mental treat- 
ment.” 


“What!!!” 
“Mr. Manners, that is the most out- 
rageously impudent threat -——”’ 


‘What!!! To revenge yourself for what 
you suffered with that cook! It certainly 
was not my fault ——” 


“Ves, I did laugh, but I couldn’t help es 


“Mr. Manners! You simply dare not 
attempt such a thing on Mr. Jones and me, 
even if you did promise him a lady in 
haste.” 


“*T can’t help it; I am very sorry for Mr. 
Jones, but I certainly do not wish to learn 
to care for him ——”’ 


**Make me love Mr. Jones!!!” 


‘“What! You say you are making me 
fall in love with Mr. Jones? Now? Mr. 
Manners, you exasperate me! You are the 
wickedest mischief-maker in the world—or 


HolA OS! FNIE 


would be if you could be! But I defy you 
to force me to do any-——”” 


““You’re making him care for me ?” 


“I don’t believe it! You can’t do it! 
H-Heaven won’t allow you to do such 
things to Kelly! Oh-h!—You’ve made me 
call him Kelly already! You—you are 
frightening me, Mr. Manners! I—I admit 
that you can do these terrible things—I 
confess your awful power! But don’t, Mr. 
Manners, please, please don’t m-make me 
care for him!”’ 


“Oh, youare/ You are making me care 
for him now/ Care more for him every 
second! You are making me care for him 
most excessively!’’ 


“Nol! I—I don’t want you to stop— 
now! I—It’s too late; you’ve made me 
b-b-begin to love him!” 


“Yes, I do love him! I don’t care whet 
you do to us now, because I am perfectly 
mad about him.” 


“Yes, I do forgive you. I am too happy 
not to. I—It certainly was perfectly dear 
of you to make me so celestially happy. 
ete And he’s downstairs. And I can’t 
endure this separation from him another 
instant! So, good-by ds 





" “Yes, it is heavenly to be so thoroughly 
in love! Good-by——”’ 
“Oh, what?” 


“‘T don’t care what anybody says! 4 


okt ae am willing to ‘be his lady in 
haste.”’ 


“All right, if you think we ought to have 
a clergyman this afternoon.” 


**Oh, thank you! Bring any cle an 
convenient. I'll tell Kelly how kind you 
are. Good-by!” 

And then she rang off, flushed, radiant, 
wonder-eyed in the dazzling beauty of a 
world transformed miraculously into Para- 
dise in as many minutes as her young life 
could count in years. 

Then listening, alert, she heard, with an 
excited flutter in her heart, the furtive step 
of Jones upon the stair, and she sprang to 
her feet, trembling in delicious trepidation 
as he entered the room. Theystared at one 
another, spellbound, fascinated. 

“Sweetheart,” he whispered naively, 
partly because he didn’t know her other 


ame. 

And she forgot to tell him, surrendering 
to him her slender, fragrant hands as he 
knelt there at her feet; and, desperately 
in love, she gazed down at him, tremulous, 
half-fearful, em! the adoration in his 
upturned and worshiping eyes. 

So came to Jones his Lady in Haste. 


The Atlantic’s Dam 


Be F. STEVENS, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal, was called 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals several times and questioned 
about the work on the isthmus. 

One Senator had heard about ‘“‘torren- 
tials rain” in connection with the Chagres 
River, and used the expression half a dozen 
times, much to the disgust of Stevens. 

Then he branched off to the Gatun dam. 

‘“Now, Mr. Stevens,”’ he said, ‘‘ what will 
be the effect of confining a hundred and ten 
square miles of water behind this dam? 

ill not this great lake push over that 
dam?” 

“The effect,” said Mr. Stevens coldly, 
“will be about the same as a push you 
—_ give with your shoulder to the Capi- 
to ” 


“But,” persisted the Senator, ‘‘think of 
the tremendous pressure of that great body 
of water inst that dam.” 

“T am thinking of it,” said Stevens. “I 
am thinking of it in the light of a very 
simple and well-understoo — of 
bpdiventation, Did you ever hear of the 
dykes of Holland that withstand the pres- 
sure of the entire Atlantic Ocean?” 

And that part of the examination ended 
right there. 
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“Vacation For Me,” 


says the wise traveller, “would 
not be complete without the 
delicious liquid dentifrice, 


RUBIfOAM 


Health and comfort, especially in 
warm weather, depend upon the de- 
ightful refreshing which Rubifoam 

one can give; it purifies the 
mouth, sweetens the breath and 
antiseptically cleanses the 
teeth, fortifying them 
against any ill effects from 
change of food or climate. 
Every season, every 
day, it is wise to 
use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 
here. 















everyw. . 
Sample Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., 




















My Shoes Are Both 
Stylish andComfortable 


Stylish because made on grace- 
ful, up-to-date lasts, strictly 
in fashion; comfortable be- 
cause the cushion sole of 


The Worth 


‘ Cushion Sole 
ee See Sh 
res. The Cummings 

Co.) Maker of Shoes oe 

for 55 years. allows the foot to settle into 
the shoe snugly and with entire comfort, the 
cushion conforming perfectly to the shape of the 
oot. The sole is damp=-proof, and 
is a non-conductor of heat and cold. 







MEN’S, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00 


WOMEN’S, 
$2.00, $3.00, 
$3.50, 
$4.00 


Try your dealer; if 
he hasn't Worth 
Shoes, send us his name 
and ask jor Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. J 
406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














Rider Agents Wanted 


a: in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1907 
Rg ‘ model, Write for Special Offer. 


id 
Percale" $10 to $27 


Vane tSde mae os ae erage tires. 
906 ode. 
all of best makes 7 to $12 


h 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
‘ig All Makes and Models, $8 
we goodasnew........ $3 to 
m Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Augeores without a_cent 
MI deposit, pa the ight and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
prices. Do not buy till you get our 
. Write at once. 


catalogs. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55, Chicago 
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A Weekly Salary 
To Young Men 


Representing ———— 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


During June and July 
we engaged several hun- 
dred young men to rep- 
resent THE SATURDAY 
EveENING Post and THE 
Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL 
—to look after our re- 
newals and to send new 
business. For this work 
we paid aregular weekly 
salaryand extra commis- 
sions. We feel so well 
satisfied with the result 
that we shall engage 
300 more young men to 
take up the same work 
in August and September. 











We are willing to pay a 
weekly salary of Thirty-five 
dollars or less, depending on 
the amount of time you can 
give to the work. There 
is nothing indefinite or 
“competitive” about the 
offer—simply definite wages 
for a certain amount of 
work. You can arrange to 
give us all or only a part of 
your time. There is no 
expense to you; we take 
all the risk. We do not 
require previous similar 
experience. If you are 
interested, address 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHiLaDELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Sharp Knives, Scissors 
or Tools In One Minute 


That is the convenience and the saving it 
means to you to have a 


PRACTICAL 
GRINDER 


Clamp it on table or bench, 
hold knife or tool lightly on 
grinding wheel and turn. 
Any one can doit. Alundum 
wheel sharpens ten times 
faster than ordinary grind- 
stone, and will not draw 
temper from finest steel. 

A sharp tool saves time 

and annoyance. Ask 
= your dealer or write us 
Descriptive booklet Free. 


Royal Mfg. Co. 
56 E. Walout St., Lancaster, Pa. 


















Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years | ~~ 
experience as a Patent Sales- |. 
maninailed Free, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a|™@ 
Patent for sale call on or write | 5 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
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The Glutton of the Great Snow 


(Continued from Page 9) 


adve . They seemed prepared to stay 
there i definitely, in the hope of starving 
out the carcajou and tearing her to pieces. 
Perceiving this, the carcajou turned her 
back upon them, climbed farther up the 
tree to a comfortable crotch, and settled 
herself indifferently for a nap. For all her 
voracious appetite, she knew she could go 
hungry longer than any wolf, and —_ 
wear out the pack in a waiting game. Then 
the trapper, indignant at seeing so much 
good meat spoiled, but hissporting instincts 
stirred to sympathy by the triumph of one 
beast like the carcajou over a whole wolf- 
pack, turned his back upon the scene and 
resumed his tramp. The wolves had lost 
prestige in his eyes, and he now felt ready 
to fight them all with his single axe. 


CHAPTER Ill 

ye that day on the wolf-pack cher- 

ished a sleepless grudge against the 
carcajou, and wasted precious hours, from 
time to time, striving to catch her off her 
guar The wolf’s memory is a long one, 
and the feud lost nothing in its bitterness 
as the winter weeks, loud with storm or 
still with deadly cold, dragged by. Fora 
time the crafty old carcajou fed fat on the 
flesh which none but she could touch, while 
all the other beasts but the bear, safe 
asleep in his den, and the porcupine, brows- 
ing contentedly on hemlock and spruce, 
went lean with famine. During this 
period, since she had all that even her 
great appetite could dispose of, the car- 
cajou robbed neither the hunter’s traps nor 
the scant stores of the other animals. But 
at last her larder was bare. Then, turning 
her attention to the traps again, she speed- 
ily drew upon her the trapper’s wrath, and 
found herself obliged to keep watch against 
two foes at once, and they the most power- 
ful in the wilderness—namely, the man and 
the wolf-pack. Even the magnitude of 
this feud, however, did not daunt her 
greedy but fearless spirit, and she continued 
to rob the traps, elude the wolves, and 
evade the hunter’s craftiest . efforts, till 
the approach of spring not only eased 
the famine of the forest but put an end 
to the man’s trapping. When the furs of 
the wild kindred began to lose their gloss 
and Wyn & the trapper loaded his pelts 
upon a big hand-sledge, sealed up his cabin 
securely, and set out for the settlements 
before the snow should all be gone. Once 
assured of his absence, the carcajou de- 
voted all her strength and cunning to 
making her way into the closed cabin. 
At last, after infinite patience and en- 
deavor, she managed to get in, through the 
roof. There were supplies—flour, and 
bacon, and dried apples, all very much to 
her distinctly catholic taste—and she 
enjoyed herself immensely till private 
duties summoned her reluctantly away. 

Spring comes late to the great snows, but 
when it does come it is swift and not to be 
denied. Then summer, with much to do 
and little time to do it in, rushes ardently 
down upon the plains and the fir-forests. 
About three miles back from the cabin, on 
a dry knoll in the heart of a tangled swamp, 
the old wolverene dug herself a weal 
ous and secret burrow. Here she gave 
birth to a litter of tiny igen: ones, much 
like herself in miniature, only of a paler 
color and softer, silkier fur. In her ardent, 
unflagging devotion to these little ones she 
undertook no hunting that would take her 
far from home, but satisfied her appetite 
with mice, slugs, worms and beeties. 

Living in such seclusion as she did, her 
enemies the wolves lost all track of her for 
the time. The pack had broken up, as a 
formal organization, according to the cus- 
tom of wolf-packs in summer. But there 
was still more or less cohesion, of a sort, 
between its scattered members; and the 
leader and his mate had a cave not many 
miles from the wolverene’s retreat. 

As luck would have it, the gray old 
leader, returning to the cave one day with 
the body of a rabbit between his gaunt 
jaws, took a short cut across the swamp, 
and came upon the trail of his long-lost 
enemy. In fact, he came upon several of 
her trails; and he understood very well 
what it meant. He had no time, or inclina- 
tion, to stop and look into the matter then ; 
but his sagacious eyes gleamed with venge- 
ful intention as he continued his py 4 

About this time—the time being a litt 

t midsummer—the man came back to 
is cabin, bringing supplies. It was a long 


journey between the cabin and the settle- 
ments, and he had to make it several 
times during the brief summer, in order to 
accumulate stores enough to last through 
the long, merciless season of the great 
snows. When he reached the cabin and 
found that, in spite of all his precautions, 
the greedy carcajou had outwitted him and 


broken in, and pillaged his stores, his in- | 


dignation knew no bounds. 


he carcajou had become an enemy more | 


opens to him than all the other beasts 
of the wild together. She must be hunted 
down and destroyed before he couid go on 
with his business of laying in stores for the 
winter. 

For several days the man prowled in 
ever-widening circles around his cabin, 
seeking to pick up his enemy’s fresh trail. 
At last, late one afternoon, he found it, on 
the outskirts of the swamp. It was too late 
to follow it up then. But the next day he 
set out betimes with rifle, axe and spade, 
vowed to the extermination of the whole 
carcajou family, for he knew, as well as the 
old wolf did, why the carcajou had taken 
up her quarters in the swamp. 

It chanced that this very morning was 
the morning when the wolves had under- 
taken to settle their ancient grudge. The 
old leader—his mate being occupied with 
her cubs—had managed to get hold of two 
other members of the pack, with memories 
as long as his. The unraveling of the trails 
in the swamp was an easy task for their 
keen noses. They found the burrow on the 
dry, warm knoll, prowled stealthily all 
about it for a few minutes, then set them- 
selves to digging it open. When the man, 
whose wary, moccasined feet went noise- 
lessly as a fox’s, came in eyeshot of the 
knoll, the sight he caught through the dark 
jumble of tree-trunks brought him to a 
stop. Heslunk behind a screen of branches 
and peered forth with eager interest. 
What he saw was three big, gray wolves, 
starting to dig furiously. He knew they 
were digging at the carcajou’s burrow. 

When the wolves fell to digging their 
noses told them that there were young 
carcajous in the burrow, but they could not 
be sure whether the old one was at home 
or not. On this point, however, they were 

resently informed. As the dry earth flew 
rom beneath their furious claws, a dark, 
blunt snout shot forth, to be as swiftly 
withdrawn. Its appearance was followed 
by a yelp of pain, and one of the younger 
wolves drew back, walking on three legs. 
One forepaw had been bitten clean through, 
and he lay down, whining, to lick and 
cherish it. That paw, at least, would do 
no more digging for some time. 

The man, in his hiding-place behind the 
screen, saw what had happened, and felt a 
twinge of sympathetic admiration for his 
enemy, the savage little fighter in the bur- 
row. The remaining two wolves now grew 
more cautious, keeping back from the en- 
trance as well as they could, and under- 
mining its edges. Again and again the 
dark muzzle shot forth, but the wolves 
always sprang away in time to escape pun- 
ishment. This went on till the wolves had 
made such an excavation that the man 
thought they must be nearing the bottom 


of the den. He waited breathlessly for the | 


dénouement, which he knew would be 
exciting. 

He had not long to wait. 

On a sudden, as if jerked from a cata- 
pult, the old carcajou sprang clear out, 
snatching at the muzzle of the nearest 
wolf. e dodged, but not quite far 
enough; and she caught him fairly in the 
side of the throat, just behind the jaw. 
It was a deadly grip, and the wolf rose on 
his hindlegs, stru eling frantically to shake 
her off. But with her great strength and 
powerful, clutching claws, which she used 
almost as a bear might, she pulled him 
down on top of her, striving to use his bulk 
as a shield against the fangs of the other 





wolf; and the two rolled over and over to 


the foot of the knoll. 
It was the second young wolf, unfor- 
tunately for her, that she had fastened 


upon, or the victory, even against such | 


odds, might have been hers. But the old 
leader was wary. He saw that his comrade 
was done for; so he stood watchful, biding 
his chance to get just the grip he wanted. 
At length, as he saw the younger wolf’s 
struggles growing feebler, he darted in and 
slashed the carcajou frightfully across the 


loins. But this was not the hold that he | 
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We Will Send 
You This Box Of 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOFATE 


BVDS © 


Postpaid for 30 Cents 


We want you to try 
Wilbur's “BUDS.” 
They are recog- 
nized as the dain- 
tiest, purest, and 
most deliciouschoc- 
olates made. Each 
% " is a cone 
of vanilla chocolate, 
sweetened with pure cane 
sugar and made by a 
special process that 
gives it a taste and flavor 
unlike any other _cloco- 
late. Each “ BUD" is 
carefully envelope: in tin 
foil, which keeps it fresh 
and free from handling. 

If your confectioner or druggist cannot supply you, send 30 
cents, stamps or coin, and we will send this dainty box of 
Wilbur's delicious “‘ BUDS" direct to your home. 

Large Box, $1.00 

H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 240 N. Third St., Philadziphia, Pa. 
Wilbur's Cocoa—as good as the “‘ Buds" ___J 
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In a few years a pen-and-ink 
bill or statement will be as great 
a curiosity as a long-hand_ busi- 
ness letter is today. 
which writes purple, black or red as desired, 


is putting this detail of bookkeeping on 
a business basis iu all modern offices. 
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Smith Premier Models. 
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SMITH PREMIEK TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SUSPENDE 


MODEL “B” 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Satisfying As No Other Suspender Can 
Easier, better made, more lively rubber than any other 
trouser support, with unbreakable, non-rusting parts, 
permitting smooth, graceful trouser hang, with aliso 
lute body freedom in every position This is the 
IDEAL SUSPENDER FOR MAN, YOUTH OR BOY 
Light, Heavy, or Extra Heavy or Extra Long (No Extra 
Cust If you want the best, ask your dealer for Model “* 1 
Bull Dog Suspenders. Ifhe cannot supply you we will, post 
paid. for $0cents. Money Back if Not Satisfactory. 
HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
New Model “C" Buil Dog Suspenders, for sloping 
l shoulders, positively cannot slip off the shoulders. 

Very comfortable and durabie. Try a pair. 50 cents 
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The name of GOERZ on a 
photographic lens is a guar- 
antee of standard merit. In- 
different lenses bear other 
names. The best professional 
workers, newspaper men and 
amateurs use them exclusively. 


Write for our Special Catalogue 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
54 E. Union Square, New York 
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No money in advance required for the 


Manual of Prayers 


“TI hereby give my fullest endorsement 
to the ‘ Manual of Prayers.'"" JOHN M, 
FARLEY, Archbishop of New York. 

The only complete compilation of the 
Prayers and Ceremonies of the Church in 

TI America. Contains not only forms of 
N 1e morning and evening prayers and 
‘attonal appointed psalms and hymns, but the 

rave! Devotions, Instructions, Blessings, 

Benedictions, Sacraments and all the 
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THE SATURDAY 


wanted. As she dropped her victim and 
turned upon him b grees « he caught her 
high up on the back, and held her fast be- 
tween his bone-crushing jaws. It was a 
final and fatal grip; but she was not beaten 
until she was dead. With her fierce eyes 
already k gmy she writhed about and 
succeeded in fixing her me ef _— 
the victor’s lean fore leg. Wi e 
ounce of her strength, the last impulses of 
her courage and her hate, she clinched her 
jaws till her teeth met through flesh, sinew 
and the cracking bone itself. Then her 
lifeless body went limp, and with a swing 
of his massive neck the old wolf flung her 
from him. 
Having satisfied himself that she was 
uite dead, the old wolf now slunk off on 
three legs into the swamp, holding his 


EVENING POST 


maimed and bleeding limb as high as he 
could. Then the man step: out from 
his hiding-place and came forward. The 
wolf who had been first bitten got up and 
limped away with surprising agility; but 
the one in whose throat the old carcajou 
had fixed her teeth lay motionless where he 
had fallen, a couple of paces from his dead 
slayer. Wolf-pelts were no good at this 
season, so the man thrust the body care- 
lessly aside with his foot. But he stood 
for a minute or two looking down with 
whimsical respect on the dead form of the 


<a . 
“Y’ ain’t nawthin’ but a thief an’ stinkin’ 
Glutton,” he muttered presently, ‘‘an’ the 
whole kit an’ bilin’ of ye’s got to be wiped 
out! But, when it comes to grit, clean 
through, I takes off my cap to ye!” 


THE WORAINGMAN’S WIFE 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


The hours through which these Slavic 
women can keep up their round of dancing, 
drinking and eating would be impossible to 
the women of any other race. But usually 
at the end of two or three days of festivities 
they get tired of this monotony—begin to 
find it a little dull, — start a 
fight. And they fight in earnest, women 
and men, for hardly one of these brawls 
goes by without killing its man. And 
usually these crimes escape detection, be- 
cause the sentiment of the people is not 
against them and it is so easy to conceal a 
man’s body. The commonest way is to 
throw it into a stream or ditch, and as these 
are absolutely black with coal-dust, thick 
with sulphur or red earth, even the shallow- 
est will conceal a body for days. 

And yet there is absolutely no higher 
pacers awaiting Marie Wallewsky and 

er husband than such festivities and such 
drunken brawls. The once-beautiful hills 
and valleys have been disfigured by fire 
and sulphur until there is nothing beautiful 
for them to look at; the house in which they 
must live is sordid and mean; there are no 
libraries in their town, no decent theatres, 
no public lectures—absolutely nothing for 
them to do but to eat and drink and dance. 


The local police are quite unable to cope 
with the consequent lawless situation, and 
it has been found necessary to keep a regi- 
ment of the constabulary in the valley. 
These men ride up and down, doing picket 
duty, followed by the scowls of the women. 
I am told that their practice targets are 
often destroyed in the night by the resent- 
ful Slavs, and that, when there is trouble, 
they are more afraid of the miners’ wives 
than of the miners themselves. Many 

lice officers and soldiers, it is said, have 

n killed by the women. It may be 
necessary to keep these people under with 
guns; but, up to the present, however, the 
policy of those in authority has simply been 
one of crushing them down. 

Formerly, when the mines were in pos- 
session of the Irish, Welsh, Scotch and 
English, the miners had their study classes 
and song festivals. Mightit not be well tot 
by some such gentle means to lift the invad- 
ing Slavs out of their brutality? For better 
or worse, the miners’ wives of the next gen- 
eration will be the mcthers of Americans. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Miss Bensley upon the environment, 
characteristics .and ideals of The American Work- 
ingman’s Wife to-day. 


THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


The best handlers of men often seem to 
pick raw units haphazard. Unless the vital 
spark has forever flickered out in a candi- 

ate, unless he is unquestionably a bad 
through and through, they add him to the 
organization. ‘‘Team work’’ does the rest. 
t may be jingoism to believe that the 
element of ‘‘team work” is something we 
excel in here in America. They may do 
this better in France. A railroad coach was 
wanted in a hurry not long ago in India. 
The Hindu laborer is not — for his 
speed or staying power. A little team or- 
anization, however, and an appeal to the 
indu to let out the throttle a notch and 
show what native labor could do, resulted 
in the production of that coach from rough 
material in forty hours. 

But team work seems to be the charac- 
teristic of Yankee business. We have had 
it since Franklin’s time. General Brad- 
dock stormed at farmers who would not 
risk their wagons to haul military — 
Franklin wrote an advertisement, spoke to 
a few people, and in three days had all the 
transport needed. There comes to mind, 
too, that crude militia regiment he organ- 
ized and drilled, which ‘‘accompanied me 
to my house, and would salute me with 
some rounds fired before my door, which 
shook down and broke several glasses of 
my electrical apparatus.” 

Team work may be the man-to-man rela- 
tion in a small shop, or committee organi- 
zation ina big one. A New York contractor 
issues specifications for brickwork that 
divides each job up into equal sections, and 
insures an even start on all, and makes the 
whole an athletic contest. The same num- 
ber of men are put on each section, and men 
of the same nationality if possible. The 
same kind of material is issued, and there 
are prizes and recognition for the winners. 
This plan not only secures more s than 
crowding the job with a large force, but 
brings out qualities in individuals that 
mark them for promotion as foremen. 

A large industrial plant had friction until 
the committee plan was adopted—each de- 
partment headed by a cornmittee of not 


more than six which could take up diffi- 
culties of its own work, and also be called 
into general advisory councils. There was 
little trouble after that, for the men who 
knew things had a voice, and all work went 
on under arrangements previously dis- 
cussed, understood and agreed to, and 
workers in different departments got ac- 
quainted with one re yy the 
most. essential point of all. The idea of 
pet together”’ is a regular Hague tribunal 
of peace in industrial affairs. One organi- 
zation has catried it so far that a conference 
must not only be held in all difficulties, but 
those who come to the conference are never 
permitted to leave in pique, anger or dis- 
satisfaction. Such discussions seldom run 
along like the afternoon meeting of a sew- 
ing circle. Energy comes to confer—high- 
priced energy—and sometimes politics and 
personal rancor. But the difficulty is 
threshed out in the open, and no matter 
how the decision finally falls, this rule 
brings everything to a close in sweetness 
and light, largely because it is a rule for 
just such occasions. 

Dig into the heart of the aggressive, loyal 
organization, in whatever line, and it will 
be found that somewhere there is a per- 
sonality, and that somehow the idea of 
working for the growth and glory of the or- 
ganization has been skillfully imposed upon 
that organization from top to bottom. 
This executive does it through profit shar- 
ing, that one by a race against the calendar 
and the clock, others by the promotion of 
friendly rivalry between employees, still 
others by prizes, percentages and what not. 
Every plan is built into the fibre of its par- 
ticular organization, and cannot be trans- 
planted. System and basic principles do 
much. But behind them, somewhere, is 
the human stimulus and sympathy that 
make it go from one year’s end to the other, 
and never permit the ‘‘What’s the use?” 
query to arise in the minds of those who 
are carrying it out. 
~Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
papers on modern methods in the management of 
employees. 
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The Holsman Automobile 
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OF Like a 
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strong, handsome, high-wheeled, high- 
bodied — simple, and splendidly efficient. 
“Rides Like a Carriage,” noiselessly and 
smoothly, over paved city streets, or rockiest, 
ruttiest, country roads. Practically no repairs 
and low maintenance. 
Solid Rubber Tires — no pneumatics to 
collapse. Air-cooled—no water to freeze. 
Holsman features are all fully patented. 


A STANDARD type of power vehicle, light, 


Two simple hand levers regulate entire con- 
trol—start, steer, stop, reverse and brake. No 
live axles, friction clutches, differential gears, 
pumps, etc. Double hill-climbing power in re- 
serve. Send today for Handsome — Free. 


Holsman Automobile Company ® 
\ 684 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS / 
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A Safe Investment 


By depositing your money with this large, safe 
bank you obtain an immediate investment at 4% 
compounded twice a year and also receive 
the absolute protection afforded by our con- 
servative management and our paid-up cap- 
ital and surplus of $6,500,000.00 which stands 
between our depositors and any possible loss. 
Please send for booklet ‘*M "’ Banking by Mail. 
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Any boy who has some spare time on his hands 
between now and the time school opens can earn as 
much money as he wants. If he will write to us we 
will not only tell him how to do it, but put him in the 
way of doing it. We want boys in every town to sell 
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Thousands of boys all over the country are making many dollars 

weekly in this work. Many are making $10 to $15 a week regularly, 

some are earning more. No money required to begin. We furnish the 

first week’s supply free, after that all you want at the wholesale price. 
You can start next week if you write now. 


IN CASH besides watches, tool kits, rain capes, 
etc., as prizes to the boys who do good work next 
month, in addition to a profit on every copy sold 
If you will try it, write and we will send next week’s supply and 
everything necessary to start at once, including a booklet showing 


photographs and describing methods of our most successful boy agents. 
Don’t send any money; we start you at our expense. 





The Curtis Publishing Company, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ___ 
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For 10 cents | i6- 0:SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


CricaGo.v.S.A. 


The real test of Quality of any brand of Corn Flakes 
is in eating the food. Mere claims do not necessarily 


signify quality. 


E. GC. Corn Flakes 


Stand the Real Test of Quality 


This delightful Flaked Corn Food is prepared by 
the famous EGG-O-SEE Process, which brings 
out the wholesome, natural flavor of the grain. 


No Artificial Flavoring of Any Kind is Used — 


Try a dish of E. C. Corn Flakes for breakfast 
tomorrow morning and judge for yourself. 


Made by the 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked 
Cereal Foods in the World. 


